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IN  E.  of  the  peculiar  inventions  of  modern  literature  has 
been  the  mifcellany.  The  writers' of  antiquity'^  affixed  a 
fiderable  degree  of  weight  and  imporunce  to  the'charadler 
in  ai|thor.  Thej^  never  alTumed  it  without^ a  ferioufnefs 
deliberation,  at  leaft  equal  'to  that 'of  a  clergynian  entering 
►  holy  orders  and  they  uniformly  looked ''forward  to  po- 
ity.  Accordingly  every  particular  volume’ was  dedicated  to 
articular  fubjeft ;  and  a  confiderable  'deviation'  from  the 
It  in  hand  was  regarded,  as  an  equal  infringement  of  the 
s  of  rhetoric,  and  the  laws  of ’decotum.  But  it  has  fince 
1  difcpvered,  and  fortunate,  in  many  refpe<3s, /has  the  dif- 
^ry  been,  found,  that  much  inftru<2ion  may  be  conveyed 
er  the  guife  of  indolence ;  and  that  the  mafs  of.  mankind 
ntvenmore  furely  to  be  allured  by  the  leflbns  of  wifdom, 
I  when  the  profefled  objcdl  is  fimple  amufement;  It  is  this* 
has  diffufed  literature  through  a  vaft  multitude  of  men  ; 
philofophy^  no  longer  confined  to  thfe  colleges  ' of  the 
ned,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  enlifts,  under  its  ya- 
®ous  denominations,  every  man  of  a  rank  fupefior  to  the 
Werdfman  and  the  artifan.  •  '  '  *  ‘  ' 

B  Some  of  the  firft  fruits  of  this  difcovefy,  aniong  ourfelves, 
♦e  find^in  the-  ^Tatler,  the » Spectator,  and  the  Guardian* 
yi^le  papers  have,  undoubtedly '  been  of  infinite  fcrvice  inxl- 
P  AJfQiREV.  VoK  VI;  Feb.  1786.'  ”  ‘  F.  '  villzing 
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vilizing  and  informing  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  But  io;  | 
far  as  the  authors  of  them  fondly' looked  forward  to  immor-  J 
tality,  they  were  certainly  miftaken.  The  politive  and  literal;  I 
dcftruiftion  of  a  book,  the  copies  of  which  have  been  univer*;  1 
fally  difFufed,  is  indeed  difficult  5  but  the  fame  and  honour  of;  ^ 
thele  papers,  as  compofitions,  are  rapidly  declining.  They  1 
were  fucceededi  in  the  fame  form,  by  the  Rambler,  which,  .J 
leaving  the  example  of  Addifon  and  Steele,  ranks  with  perform-  I 
ances  of  the  moft  elevated  name.  The  writers  of  the  Spe(fta-  I 
tor  marked  their  airy  foptfteps  in  the  fand  ;  and,  however  beaur  I 
tiful  the  traces  might  appear,  are  upable  to  defy  the  roarings  J 
of  the  wind,  and  the  tempefts  of  the  element.  Johnfon,  on^^| 
the  other  hand,  under  the  fliape  of feuilles  volantes^  prcfents  us  ;j 
with  an  accuracy  and  extent  of  obfervationj  and  a  depth  and  5 
folidity  of  reafoning,  that  clafs  hjs  publication  with  a  Bacon  | 
^nd  a  Locke,  a  Shaftefbury  and  a  Hume.  | 

Various  has  been  the  nature,  and  various  the  fuccefs,  of  the  J 
imitations  with  which  thefe  illuftrious  examples  have  loaded  | 
the  prefs.  For  fome  time  their  authors  have  not  ventured  to  J 
give  them  in  fingle  papers,  but  their  number  has  not  been  di-  I 
minifhed  by  this  circumftance.  The  mifcarriage  of  fome  late  J 
attempts  of  this  kind,  had  taught  us  to  feel  a  kind  of  unplea-  | 
lant  (enfation  in  opening  Aiblequent  mifcellanies.  The  writer^i 
of  Sylva,  however,  has  contrived  to  diffipate  our  prejudice  jd 
^nd  we  acknowledge  in  him  a  friend,  agreeable,  amufing,  and^*^ 
jnftrudlivc.  That  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the:  | 
entertainment' he  is  to  expe£t,  we  will  prefent  him  with  the  fol-i  ^ 
lowing  paper  on  conferring  and  receiving  favours/*  '  j 

<  §ocr;ites,  though  importuned,  refufied  to  goto  the  court  ofAr-J 
^hcUus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Seneca,  who  has  recorded  the  fad,  J 
fays  that  hi$  oflenfible  reafon  was,  not  to  receive  favours  which i  i 
be  could  not  return,”-r-«^//f  fe  ad  turn  venire ^  a  quo  acciperet  beneJiciaX  ^ 
cum  rrddere  ilU  paria  non  poffet :  his  real  on^,  “  hot  to  go  into  volun-  ;  I 
tary  fervityde,” — noluit  ire  ad  <voluntartam  fer^vitutem  The  real  | 
pne,  certainly  ;  for  Archelaus  was  a  bad  prince ;  and  courts  are  no:  :  ■ 

J  laces  of  freedom  and  independence,  even  under  good  ones. '-Be-  ? 

des,  the  former  reafon  would,  I  Ihould  think,  have  been  unworthy 
gf  Socrates.  What !  is  no  man  to  receive  a  benefit,  but  who  is  able 
to  return  it?  If  fo,  then  (as  Arillotle  makc^  him  reply  upon  this 
gccafion,  but  furely  unpliilofophically)  it  mull  be  as  great  an  affront 
Xo  confer  a  benefit  upon  a  perlon  wfio  cannot  return  it,  as  to  injure  a 
perfbn  who  cannot  redrels  him.elf  t  and  then  all  afts  of  kindr^eh, 
jencrofity,  and  charity,  mull  be  b^anijh^d  from  among  men ;  fince  ore 
party'is  no  more  at  liberty  to  confer,  than  the  other  to  receive,  a 
favour. 

•  Dc  Benefic^  V.  6.  * 
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^  How  ii  It,  I  wonder,  that  wc  hear  fo  many  exclaiming  loudJy 
•gainll  receiving  favours  ?  **  I  think  nothing  fo  dear  as  what  is  given 
me,”  fays  Montaigne;'** ‘and  that,  becaufe^my  will  lies  at  pawn  un* 
dcr  the  title  of  ingratitude.  I  more  willingly  accept  of  office  t9  hp 
fold  ;  being  of  opinion,  that  for  the  laft  I  give  nothing  but  money, 
but  for  the  firft  I  give  ihyfelf  •  as  if,  according  to  ancient  languaj^ 

to  receive  a  favour  was  to  fell  our  liberty, — •  henefidum  accipere'fj(li» 
hertatem  %)endere.  It  may  be  fo  in  feme  cafes,  and 'with  fome  perfons  ; 
and  I  (hall  fo  far  compromife  the  matter  with  Montaigne,  that  we 
ought  to  be  careful,  and  perhaps  fomewhat  nice,  from  whom  w^e  re- 
ccive  favours.  But  to  lay  down  the  piopofiiion  univerfally,  and  with 
refpe^  to  all  manner  of  perfons ;  to  fpurq  the  very  idea  of  receiving 
a  favour  from,  or  being  obliged  to,  any  one ;  to  think  and  reafon, 
as  if  fervices  conferred  and  received  ought,  like  other  trading  con^- 
jnodities,  to  be  weighed  as  in  a  fcale  ;  to  keep  an  account  as  of  cr^ 
ditor  and  debtor ;  and  to  dread  a  balance  againft  us  as  much,  as^ 
lofs  of  liberty  and  imprifonment  were  the  confequence  — ^  all  this  is 
wretched :  *tis  all  fallidious  hauteur^  pride,  infolencc ;  denoting  a  fpi* 
rit  and  temper  certainly  unchrillian,  but'  unphilofophical  alio,  and 
impolitic  in  the  higheft  degree.  And  why  }  bccaufe  it  would  greatly 
weaken,  if  not  deftroy,  ail  that  mutual  aiFedtion,  all  that  intefcourft 
of  kindnefs  and  good  offices,  fo,  by  nature,  neceilary  to  the  helplefs, 
dependent  Hate  of  man,  fo  con^ibucing  (if  not  eilential)  to  his 
happin^fs  in  fociety.’ 

Certainly  there  is  much  good  fenfe^  and  found  morality,  in 
thefc  obfervations.  Our  author  has  properly  exppfed  that 
mean  prejudice,  and  idle  French  philofophy,  which,  firft  trac¬ 
ing  all  our  affe<Slions  and  adlions  to  the  fource  of  fclf-lovc,  ha^ 
been  afterwards  defirous  of  teaching  bs,  that  refined  felfiihnefo 
is  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  What  is  offered  on  thp 
fubjeCl  of  ‘‘  great  effeCls  from  caufes  apparently  •  fmall,**  if 
fcarcely  lefs  ingenious. 

^  Somebody  hath  called  Swift’s  Drap:er*s  Letters^  *‘  the  brazen 
monuments  of  his  fame alluding,  1  Ihould  fuppofe,  to  the  effe^ 
they  produced,  ratlier  than  to  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  compo- 
fifion.  They  are  written,  as  Swift  ulually.  wrote,  with  abilities  and 
addrefs  ;  but  'they  were  far  from  being  the  cau/e  of  the  that  foU 
lowed.  The  truth  is,  and  we  have  bwift  himielf  confeffing  it,  tlyit 
**  the  fuccefs  of  the  Drapier  s  LetUrs  was  not  owing  to  his  abilities, 
but  to  a  lucky  juncture,  when  the  fuel  was  ready  for  the  firft  hand 

that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  kindling  it.”  Letters. - The  royal 

coiumcntator  upon  Machiavel’s  prince,  if  indeed  his  majefty  ofFniffia 
be  the  author  ot  that  comment,  makes  the  change  ot  Queen  Anne’t 
miniftry,  and  the  confequent  peace  with  Lewis  XlV.  to  be  caufed  bjf 
a  difpute  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  about 

a  pair  of  gloves.  Chap.  25. - It  might  be  fo ;  but  it  muft  have 

been,  juft  as  the  fciatch  of  a  pin  upon  the  cuticle  may  be  the  caufe  of 
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a  mortification,  where  the  conftitutional  habit  is  very  bad,— -I  would 
not  fay,  therefore,  in  this  and  the  former  inftance,  that  the  Drapier's 
Letters  and^  globes  were  the  caufes^  but  that  they  occajioned  caufes,  al¬ 
ready  provided,  to  begin  to  operate  in  producing  their  efFedts  :  which 
is  what  (hould  properly  be  meant,  when  great  efftits  are  faid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  caufes  apparently  fmalL^ 

•k  ^ 

If  the  idea,  in  this  cafe,  be  not  perfe£Hy  new,  it  is,  hown 
ever,  well  worth  our  attention.  It  (hews  us  how  important  a 
ftudy  is  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  and  how  much  depth 
and  philofophy  go  to  the  forming  an  excellent  hiftorian.  Vol¬ 
taire  is  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  writer.  He  has  weW  invefli- 
•gated  the  chara£lers  of  particular  men,  and  the  fpirit  of  parti¬ 
cular  periods.  But,  examined  by  this  rule,  his  commendation 
will  not  be  great.  His  hiftories  are  rather  epigrammatic  than 
ethical,  and  continually  facrifice  the  charaSer  of  the  invelti- 
gator  and  the  inftruftor,  to  that  of  the  man  of  wit  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  fatyrift. 

One  other  paffage  we  will  extract  from  this  volume,  not  fo 
much  from  any  remarkable  merit  it  pollcfiTes,  as  from  .the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fa£t  it  relates. 

‘  Mt  is  not  meant  that  the  magiftratc  ihould  ever  difpenfe  with 
law,  or  a6t  againft  it;  but  only  that  he  (hould,  as  far  as  he  can, 
temper  it  with  lenity  and  forbearance,  when  the  letter  is  found  to  run 
counter  to  the  fpirit.  For  inilance ;  cur  ancient  Saxon  laws  nomi¬ 
nally  puniihed  theft  with  death,  when  the  thing  ilolcn  exceeded  the 
value  of  twelve  pence  :  yet  the  criminal  was  permitted  to  redeem  his 
life  with  money.  But,  by  9  Hen.  I.  in  1 109,  this  power  of  redemp¬ 
tion  was  taker)  away  :  the  law  continues  in  force  to  this  very  day  ;  and 
death  is  the  punilhment  of  a  man  who  deals  above  twelve-pennyworth 
of  goods,  although  the  value  of  twelve- pence  now  is  near  forty  times 
lefs  than  when  the  law  w'as  made.  Here  the  fpirit  is  abfolutely  out¬ 
raged  by  the  letter :  and',  therefore,  might  not  ajuftice,  when  a  de¬ 
linquent  of  this  fort  is  brought,  endeavour  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
this  law ;  or  rather  to  evade  it,  by  depredating  the  value  of  the  thing 
Bolen  I  by  fuffering  the  matter  to  be  compromifed  between  ‘  the  par¬ 
ties  ;  and,  where  the  charadler  of  the  offender  will  admit  of  it,  in- 
ftead  of  purfuing  the  feverities  of  juflice,  by  tempering  the  whole 
procedure  with  mercy  ?  This,  and  fuch  like  modes  of  adling,  may 
be  faid,  indeed,  to  he  draining  points ;  but,  unlefs  fuch  points  be 
Brained  occafionally,  magidrates  mud  often  ad,  not  only  againd  the 
Ipiric  of  the  laws,  but  againd  the  didates  of  reafon,  and  the  feelings  | 
of  their  own  hearts.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  took  occafion,  from  this 
law,  to  complain,  that  while  everv  thing  elfe  was  rifen  in  its  va¬ 
lue,  and  become  dearer,  the  lile  of  man  had  continually  growa 
cheaper  ....  I 

‘  Vortefeue  has*  a  remarkable  paffage  concerning  this  law.  The  i 
civil  law,**  fays  he,  where  a  theft  is  manifed,  adjudged  the  crimi- 
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hd  to  rcftore  fourfold  ;  for  a  theft  not  fo  manlfeft,  twofold  :  but  the 
iaws  of  England,  in  either  cafe,  piinilh  the  party  with  death,  pro¬ 
vided  the  thing  ftolen  exceeds  the  value  of  twelve-pence  But, 
is  not  this  cOmparifon  between  civil  and  Englifli  law  aftonifhingly  made 
by  a  man,  who  was  writing  an  apology  for  the  latter  againil  the  for- 
iner?  What  ?— is  it  nothing  to  fettle  a  proportion  between  crimes 
and  punifhments  ?  and  (hall  one  man^  who  deals  an  utenfil  worth 
thirteen-pence,  be  deemed  an  equal  oiFender  againft  focicty^.  and 
fufFer  the  fame  piiniftiment)  with  another^  who  plunders  a  houfe,  and 
murders  all  the  family?’  , 

Syiva  is  introduced  to  oUr  notice  by  a  pompous' preface,  in 
which  the  writer  pathetically  exclaims  againft  the  multitude 
of  publications  that  teem  from  the  prefs  ;  and  then  pro* 
ceedS‘, 

‘  Wift  would  make  out  book,  If  we  could,  the  beauties  of  knovr^ 
ledge,  witj  and  wifdom  ;  felefted  from  all  indifcriminatcly  who  can 
furnifh  them,  and  brought  more  clofely  and  compendioufly  together. 
For  the  great  objeft  of  our  work  is  to  make ,  men  wifer,  without 
obliging  them  to  turn  over  folios  and  quartos  f  ;  to  furnifti  matter  for 
thinkings  inltead  of  reading.’  , 

In  the  title  page  tooj  the  volume  is  pretended  to  proceed  from 
a  fociety  of  the  learned,  whom  we  naturally  reprefent  to  oui^- 
felves  as  each  of  them  furnifhing  his  voluntary  contribution. 

This  is  ail  quackery  and  impertinence.  Syiva  does  not,  In 
reality,  aflume  a  graver  forfn^  or  tend  more  to  generate  think¬ 
ing,  than  every  good  book  that  evet*  was'publifhed  of  the  fanfe 

lize  and  the  farhe  variety. _ Arid  the  work,  if  we  have  any 

difeernment  in  ftyles,  is  all  the 'produftibn  of  one  hand.'  £0 
much  fo,  that  the  eflhys  which  are  giveil  us  fVom  a  bobk  irt- 
titled,  The  Irenarch  of  Dr.  Heathcote,^^  if  Dr.  Heath- 
cote  have  a  real  exiftence,  and  be  not,  like  the  SlaVvkenber* 
gius  of  Sterne,  the  mere  creature  of  the  writer’s  imagination^ 
are  fulScierit  to  prove  that  the  author  of  Syiva  i$  no  otnef  than 
.Dr.  Healheote  himfelf.  His  ‘work,  however,  fn  one  ferlle^ 
a  coDedlibn,  as  it  is  ititeffperfed  with  aneedbtes  and  bobs 
niots^  fome  good  and  fortie  indifferent,  fotne  and  fome 

trite.  •  . 


•  •  Dc  Laud.  Leg.  Anglias,  c.  46; 

•..•f  La  multipliciti  des  faitSy  &c.  **  the  multiplicity  of  fafts  aod 
'♦tilihgs,”  fays  Voltaire,  is  become  fo  great,  that  every  thing  mull 
fcon  be  reduced  to  extracts  and  dictionaries.”  In  Cat.  Hsnaut.-^ln  - 
*  ftead^  of  thisj  wc  arc  got  altogether  into  the  other  extreme  :  far  from 
I  .  contrading  and  abridging,  Wc  enlarge  and  expatiate  beyond  all 
bounds ;  as  if  quantity,  not  quality,  were  the  point  to  be  attained. 
Let  the  fubjed  be  politics,  belles  lerres,  tafte^  morals,  or  what  yOu 
will  —  have  we  not  quarto  piled  upon  quarto,  till  the  heap  grows  a» 

■  huge  Pelion  upon  Offai’. 
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o6  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phlhfophtcal  Society  of  Manchejief^ 

To  fum  up  the  merits  of  our  author,  we  cannot  juftly  as¬ 
cribe  to  him  any  of  thofe  nicer  traits  of  fufceptibility,  and 
thole  elevated  and  profound  views  of  morality,  which  of  all 
things  afford  us  the  greatefl:  plealure  in  performances  of  this 
kind.  The  higher  energies  of  the  underllanding,  and  the 
venerable  powers  of  difeovery  are  abfent.  But  en  revanche^  he 
entertains  us  with  good  fenfe  and  vivacity.  His  remarks  fpeak 
the  man  of  obfervation  and  experience,  and  hfe  manner  is  fo 
enchanting  and  agreeable,  that  the  mbft  faftidbus  critic  wifi 
And  it 'difficult  to  quit  his  volumci  before  be  has  given  it  nearly 
a  complete  perufal. 


Art.  II.  Memdhrs  of  the  Literary  aud  Pbilofopbical  Society  of  Man 

ch^er.  Vols.  1.  11.  8vo.  izs.  bds.  Cadelk  178$. 

* 

( Concluded  from  our  lajl,) 

^  A  Brief  Comparifon  of  feme  of  the  principal  Afg^ents 
,  ^  in  Favour  of  public  and  private  Education.  By  Thomas 
Barnes,  D.D.  Read  May  7,  1783.*  Dr.  Barnes  clafies  the 
prime  objecls  of  education  in  the  following  orders  beginning 
with  thofe  of  lefs  importance,  and  rifing  up  to  thofe  of  the 
'greateft.'  ‘‘  Health,  knowledge,  temper,  felf-goVertwicnt 
morals. On  this  divifibn  of  great  objects  of  education,  it 
Jmay  be  obfcfvcd,  that  the  three  laft  mentioned  heads  bf  temper 
feTf-government,  and  morals,  are  all  of  them  reducible  to  one 
head,  riamely,  that  of  morals.  Arbitrary  divifibns  ftiouW  be 
avoided :  all  arrangements  fhbuld  be  feientific  :  bene  di 

^indiyhnie doceU  After  weighing  the  arguments  for  and  a^inft'a 
public,  and  thofe  for  ah  dagainft  a  private  education,  Dr.Barnes 


gives  a  preference  before  either  to  2l  middle  plan^  U^hich,  by 
enlarging  a*  private  fchool,  fo  as  more  nearly  to  approach  to 
a ‘public  one.  Teems  calculated  to  blend,  in  fomc  degree,  the 
advantages,  and  to  divide  the  difadvantages  of  both  the  others. 
The  .common  conclufion  on  this  important  fubjeft,  after  all 
that  has  been  faid  upon  it,  feems  to  be  very  juft  :  that  a  pri¬ 
vate  education  is  ^he  mbft  favourable  to  good  morafs,  and  a 
public  one  the  beft  adapted  to  produce  thofe  quatifications 
which  are  requifitc  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  aftivc 
world. 

‘  A  Plan  for  the  improvehment  and 'extension  of  Libenl 
Educ^tiohin  Mahchefter.  By  Thomas  Barnes,  D.D.  'Read 
April  9,  1783.*  Dr.' Barnes  remarks,  that  there  is  a  ftage 
which  pafl'es  between  a  fchool  and  bufihdfs,  which  is  often  a 
very  diftrclSng  one  to  a  parent,  and  an  ufelels,  if  not  a  dangex- 
ous  one  to  a  young  man*  He  has  pafted  through  the  common 
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forms  of  claflical  inftitution  :  he  is  rather  too  old  to  continue 
to  pace  round  the  beaten  tradls  of  a  grammar  fchool ;  and  yet, 
he  is  too  young  to  be  trufted  Abroad  in  ihe  world  as  his  own 
matter/^  This  interval  the  author  wiflies  to  hll  up  with  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  tafte :  and, 
he  thinks,  that  perhaps  the  happy  art  might  be  learned  of 
conriecling  together  liberal  fcienc^  and  commercial  induftry; 
He  therefore  propofes,  for  the  occupation -aiKl  improvement 
of  the  young  man,  between  the  fchool  and  the  active  feenes 
of  buHnefs,  a  courfe  of  le<Slures  upon  natural  philofophy,  the 
belles  iettres,  mathematics,  hiftory^  cornmerce,  Jijrifprudcnce, 
criticifm,  and  ethics^  •  Propofals  for  eftablifhing  fuch  a  plan 
of  liberal  education  in  Manchefter  were  dtawn  up  by  Dr. 
Barnes^  and  approved  by  the  literary  and  philofophical  fociety 
of  Manchefter.  And  as  the  fociety  thinks  that  jt  is  defirable 
that  fimilar  eftablifhments  fhould  be  fotmed  in  other  Jaro;e 
towns, ’  a  report  is  fubjoined  of  this  inftitution^  printed  1783, 
under  the  title  of,  ‘‘  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inftituted 
at  Manchefter,  June  6,  1783.’’  The  lights  of  fcience  may 
Certainly  open  new  hints  to  the  manufacturer^  and  new  views 
to  the  merchant*  But  where  an  enthufiafm  of  fcience  prevails, 
We  can  hardly  expect  great  application  to  the  drudgery  of  bu- 
finefss  .  It  is  impoffible  to  ferve  God  and  Mammon  ! 

*  Oh  Orichalcum.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Watfon^ 
D.  D;  F;  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  Lord  Bifhop  of  LlandafF;  Com-* 
tnunicated  by  Dr.  Percival.  Read  OClober  i, 

Watfon  {hews  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  in  pofleffion  of 
a  fubftance,  called  by  them  orichalcum^  and  refembling  gold 
inxolour,  but  that  they  knew  alfo  the  manner  of  making  it, 
and  that  the  materials  of  which  they  made  it  were  the  very 
fame  df  which  we  make  brafs.  Whit  we  call  brafs  was  an¬ 
ciently,  in  the  French  language,  called  archal^  and  brafs  wdre 
is  ftill,  not  urlfrequently,  denominated  fl  d^arthaU  Now,  fays 
the  author,  if  we  can  infer  from  the  analogy  of  languages, 
that  ardjal  is  a  corruption  of  aurkhakum^  we  may  reafonably 
cohieClurc  that  our  brafs,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  French 
archaiy  is  the  fame  alfo  with  the  Roman  aurichalcum.  From 
certain  paftages  in  ancient  writers,  the  bifliop  infers  that  brafs 
was  made  in  Afia,  much  after  the  fame  manner  in  which  it 
iq)pears  to  have  beeii  made  at  Rome. 

‘  Remarks  oh  the  Origin  of  the  Vegetable  fixed  Alkali, 
with  fome  collateral  Obfervations  on  Nitre.  By  M.  Wall, 
M.  D.  PraeleClor  in  Chemiftry,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 
Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Perciva!.  Read  Nov.  19, 
^783*’  As  the  fum  paid  by  the  nation  to  Ruffia,  and  other  fo- 
^ign-ftates,  is  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufanj 
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pounds  per  artnum  for  pot-a(h,  every  hint  that  can  be  fug- 
gefted  towards  an  improvement  in  its  preparation,  is  valuable; 
cfpecially  as  it  is  imt  impoilible  that  we  may  now  alfo  lofe,  in 
a  confiderable  degree^  the  advantage  of  that,  which  has  been 
hitherto  prepared  for  the  ufc  of  thefc  iflands  in  North  Ame- 
rica.  ^  r  » 

Dr.  Wall  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Alkali,  wherever  it  is 
found,  whether  in  confequence  of  combuftibn  or  otherwife, 
is  formed  by  fome  tranfmutation  of  the  native  acid  of  plants^ 
or  by  the  particular  combination  of  it  with  the  earthly .  and 
inflammable  principles* 

*  I  am  inclined,  fays  he,  to  adopt  this  doftrinc,  from  the  three 
following  circumflances ;  the  two  1  aft  of  which  will  alfo  (hew,  that 
this  tranfmutation  may  bccffc^led  without  combuftion,  and  therefore, 
that  this  alkali  cannot  be  any  longer  confidered  as  the  creature  or  off- 

spring  of  fire. 

*  Fiift,  Thofe  vegetable  fubfiances,  which  contain  the  largeft  portion 
of  the  native  acid,  afford  the  largeft  quantity  of  alkali  by  incinera- 
t^n  ;  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  obtained  is  very  eonfiderably  in- 
crcafcd  by  particular  modes  of  applying  the  heat,  which  can  only  be 
underftood  to  operate,  by  bringing  the  feveral  component  principles  | 
of  the  vegetable  fubftance  into  clofer  contadl,  and  within  the  fpherc 
of  each  other's  aflion. 

‘  Secondly,  This  alkali  Is  produced  in  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
by  the  procefs  of  fermentation,  to  which  only  the  faccarine  and  acef- 
cent  parts  of  plants  arc  liable.  And, 

*  Thirdly,*  It  is  produced  in  the  putrefadlion  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters’. 

*  ‘  Some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Pro- 
fefTor  Gregory,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  James  Johnftone,  M. 
D.  and  Soc.  Reg.  Medic.  Edinb.  Socius.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  Barnes.  Read  December  lO,  ,1783.*  Dr.  Johnftone 
fays,  that  ‘‘  Dr.  Gregory  difplayed  in  his  writings,  and  evi¬ 
dently  carried  into  hU  profejfton^  a  fpirit  congenial  to  that  of  the 
Gerrards  and  Beatties.”  This  certainly  requires  fome  illuf- 
tration.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  three  publications  ;  one  intitled,  a  comparative 
View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  with  thofe  of  the 
Animal  World  another  intitled,  ‘‘ Obfervations  on  the 
Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Phyfician,  and  on  the  Method  of  pro- 
fecuting, Inquiries  in  Philofophy and  a  third,  which  was 
pofthumous,  namely,  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters.’' 
Dr.  Johnftone  quotes  fome  elegant  lines,  from  Dr.  Beattie, 
bewailing  the  death  of,  Dr.  Gregory,  between  whom  and  the 
author  theie  fubfifted  a  very  ftrong  friendlhip. 
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‘  Remarks  on  the  Knowledge  -  of  the  Ancients  refpcfting 
Glafs.  By  Dr.  Falconer.^  Read,  December  17,  1783.*  Dr^ 
Falconer,  with  great  learning,  ftews  that  glafs  in  various 
forms,  and  adpatcd  to  various  ufes,  as  well  as  fpecula  or  me¬ 
tallic  refleftors,  were  of  very  high  antiquity. 

■  ‘  On  the  different  Quantities  of  Rain  which  fall,  at  diffe-^ 
rent  Heights,  over  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  ;  with  a  Letter 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  By  -Thomas  Percivali 
M.  D.  Read  Jan.  21,  1784/  It  is  matter  of  humiliation, 
as  Dr.  Percival  obferves,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  but  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  fpirit  of  patient  attention,  that  many  of 
themoft  interefting  laws  of  nature  have  remained  undifeovered, 
till  fomc  happy  coincidence  of  circumftances  has  pointed  them 
out  to  inquiry  or  obfervation.  After  illuftrating  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  the  dodtor  gives  an  account  of  the  following 
curious,  interefting,  and  very  important  appearance  or  matter 
of  fadf  in  the  natural  world. 

i  '  .  » 

‘  A  comparifon  having  been  made  between  the  rain  which  fell  in 
two  places,  in  London,  about  a  mile  dillant,  it  was  found  that  the 
quantity  in  one  of  them  conflantly  exceeded  that  in  the  other,  not  only 
every  month,  but  almoft  every  time  it  rained.  The ,  apparatus  ufed 
was  very  exad;  and  this  unexpedfed  variation  did  not  appe^  to  be 
owing  to  any  miHake,  but  to  be  •  the  regular  of  fome  caufe, 

hitherto  unnoticed.  The  rain-gage,  in  one  of  thefe  places,  was 
fixed  above  all  the  neighbouring  chimnies  ;  the  other  was  confide* 
rably  below  them  :  and  there  was  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  the  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  might  be  owing  to  the  different  fituations  of 
the  veffels,  in  which  it  was  received.  A  funnel  was,  therefore,  placed 
above  the  higheft  chimnies,  and  another  upon  the  ground  of  thq  gar¬ 
den,  belonging  to  the  fame  houfe  ;  and  the  like  diverfity  was  found 
between  the  two,  thus  near  together,  which  had  fubfifted  when  they 
were  fixed,  at  correfpondent  heights,  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
^Similar  experiments  were  made  on  Weftminfter  Abbey;  •  and  re¬ 
peated  at  Bath,  Liverpool,  •  Middiewich,  and  other  places,  with 
nearly  uniform  refults.  The  obfervations,  therefore,  however  new  and 
fingular,  are  too  well  authenticated,  to  admit  of  the  leaff  degree  of 
doubt :  and  it  is  the  ofHce  of  philofophy  to  furnifh  an  adequate  and 
rational  folution  of  them. 

Dr.  Heberden  conjedlures  that  this  phenomenon  depends  on 
fome  unknown  property  of  electricity.  But  to  Dr.'  Percival 
it  appears  probable  that  the  common  laws,  by  which  this  power 
influences  the  afeent  and  the  fufpenfion  of  vapours,  are  fufH- 
cienc  to  explain  their  precipitation  in  rain,  and  the  lately-dif- 
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covered  mode  of  its  defeent.-  In  a  memoir*  written  and  pnb- 
lifhed  fomc  time  ago,  Dr*  Percival  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  ele£ltical  fluid  is  (Irongly  attra<Sled  by  water  ;  and 
that,  by  deftroying  the  coheflon  l^tween  its  particles,  and  re« 
pclling  them  from  each  other,  it  becomes  a  powerful  agent  in 
evaporation,  and  in  the  formation  of  clouds.  This  men:K)ir 
procured  him  many  curious  and  interefting  obfervations  on  . the 
iubjedt  of  it ;  and,  among  other  commucations,  a  letter  from  ; 
Dr.  Franklin,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extradi. 

•  Oh  ftty  return  to  London  I  found  your  favour  of  the  i6th  of  May  ' 
(1771).  I  wilh  I  could,  as  you  defne,  give  you  a  better  explanatioi^ 
df  the  phenomenon  in  queilion,  fince  you  fetm  not  quite  fatishtd 
with  your  own;  but  I  think  we  want  more  and  a  greater  variety  of 
experiments  indifferent  circumflaiices,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  thoroughly 
fatisfa^ory  hypothecs.  Kot  that  I  make  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  fads 
already  related,  as  I  know. both  Lord  Charles  Cavendilb  and  Dr* 
lleberden  to  be  very  accurate  experimenters  :  but  I  wifh  to  know  the 
event  of  the  trials  propofed  in  your  fix  queries ;  and  alfo,  whether;  irt  ^ 
the  fame  place  Where  the  lower  veffel  receives  nearly  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  ^of  water  that  is  received  by  the  upper,  a  third  veftW,  placed  at  half 
the  height,  will  receive  a  quantity  proportionable.  J  will  however  cn-* 
deavoar  to  explain  to  you  what  occurred  to  me,  when  1  firfl  heard  of 
the  faft. 

•  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  gene/aJly  allowed,  on  a  little  Confidcratioft 
df  the  fubjed,  that  fcarce  any  drop  of  water  was,  when  it  began  to 
fall  from  the  clouds,  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  k  has  acquired 
When  it  arrives  at  the  earth  ;  the  lame  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  hail  ; 
becanfe  they  afe  often  fo  large  and  weighty,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
a  poffibility  of  their  being  ful pended  in  the  air,  and  remaining  at  reft 
there,  for  any  time,  how  fmall  foever ;  nor  do  we  conceive  any  tneani 
erf  forming  them  fo  large,  before  they  fet  out  to  fall.  It  feems  tberij 
that  each  beginning  drop,  and  particle  of  hail,  receives  continual  ad« 
dition  ki  its  progrefs  downwards.  This  may  be  feveral  ways  :  by  the 
tnioto  of  numbers  in  their  courfe,  fo  that  what  was  at  firft  only  a  de- 
feending  mifl,  becomes  a  (hower ;  or  by  each  particle  in  its  defeent 
through  that  contains  a  great  ^quantity  of  diflblved  water,  ftriking 
againit,  attaching  to  itfelf,  and  Carrying  down  with  it,  fuch  particles  of 
♦hat  diflblved  water,  as  happen  to  be  in  its  way  ;  or  aitrading  to  it- 
feU  fuch  as  do  not  lie  dircCtly  in  its  courfe,  by  ks  different  ftate  with 
xegaid  euhor  to  common  or  eieClrk  fire  ;  or  by  all  thefe  caufes  united. 

•  in  the  firil  caie,  by  the  uniting  of  numbers,  larger  drops  might 
be  made,  but  the  quantity  falling  in  the  fame  fpace  would  be  the  fame 
at  all  heights  ;  unlefs,  as  you  mention,  the  w  hole  fhould  be  contradled 
in  falling,  the  lines  deferibed  by  all  the  drops  converging,  fo  that  whaC 
fet  out  to  fail  from  a  cloud  of  many  thoufand  acres,  fhould  reach  the 
earth  in  perhaps  a  third  of  that  extent,  of  w  hich  1  fomewhat  doubt. 

In  the  other  cafes  wc  have  two  experiments. 

'  *  1.  A  dry  glafs  bottle,  filled  with  very  Cold  w'ater,  in  a  warm  day,  will 
prtfently  eolith  from  the  feemingly  dry  aa  that  furrounds  it,  a  quantity 
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of  water  that  fliall  cover  its  farface  and  run  down  its  fidcs,  which  pei^ 
haps  is  done  by  the  power  wherewith  the  cold  water  attrads  the  fluid ; 
common  fire  that  kaa  been  united  with  the  diflblved  water  in  the  air^ 
and  drawing  that  fire  through  the  glafs  into  itfelf,  leaves  the  water  oa 
theoutfide.  ^  ^  » 

<  2.  An  eleftrified  body,  left  in  a  room  for  fome  time,  will  be  more 
covered  with  dud  than  other  bodies  in  the  fame  room  not  eledrified| 
which  dull  feems  to  be  attrafled  from  the  circumambient  air, 

<  Now  we  know  that  the  rkin,  even  in  our  hotted  days,  cotnes  fTOlii 
a  very  cold  region.  Its  falling  fometimes  in  the  form  of  icc  (hews  this 
I  clearly ;  &nd  perhaps  even  the  rain  is  (now  or  ice  when  it  fird  movds 
downwards,  though  thawed  in  falling  :  And  we  know  that  the  drops 
of  rain  are  often  eledrified :  But  thole  caufes  of  addition  to  each  drop 
of  water,  or  piece  of  hail,  one  would  think  could  not  long  condntie 
to  produce  the  fame  eded ;  fince  the  air,  through  which  the  drops  fall, 
Wd  foon  be  dripped  of  its  previoudy  dilTolved  water,  fo  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  augmenting  them.  Indeed  very  heavy  (howers,  of 
either,  are  never  of  long  continuance  ;  but  moderate  rains  often  con^ 
tinue  fo  long  as  to  puzzle  this  hypothefis :  So  that  upon  the  whole  [ 
think,  as  I  intimated  before,  that  we  are  yet  hardly  ripe  for  making 
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Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  February 


1  nomas  rercivaj^  ivi.  u.  r.  iv.  o.  iceaa  reoruary 
1784.*  In  this  very  ingenious  and  plcafing  effay.  Dr.  rcrci- 
val,  after  apologizing  for  his  jeu  (Tefprity  as  he  calls  it^  by 
feveral  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  probable  evidence,’  at¬ 
tempts  to  ibew,  by  the  feveral  analogies  of  organization,  life^ 
inftiixd,  fpontaneity,  and  felf-motion,  that  plants,  like  ani¬ 
mals,  are  endowed  with  powerS|  both  of  perception  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  "  - '  - 

*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Caufeof  the  permanent 
Colours  of  opake  bodies.  By  Edward  Hirffcy  Deleval,'  F.  R. 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Upfal  and  Gottingen,  of  the  In- 
IHtute  of  Bologna,  and/  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Manchefter.^  In  this  inquiry  Mr*  Dclaval,  after 
making  feveral  ingenious  and  juft  obfervations  on  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  fcicnce  and  art,  proceeds,  in  the  two-fold  cha- 
Irafter  of  philofopher  andartift,  toconfider  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Cot  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  colourlefs  tranf- 
jparent  fubftances  ;  and  the  condition  and  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
^hich  are  fubordinate  to,  and  conrtedted  w'ith  them.  From  .a 
Review  of  the  remoteft  regions  of  fcience,  he  (hews  that,  in 
fill  thofc  arts  whofe  improvement  depends  upon  a  clear  and 
pft  conception  of  the  nature,  preparation,  and  ufc  of  colour- 
irig  materials,  the  moft  ancient  nations  poifeiTed  an  excellence, 
^hich  the  ableft  moderns  cannot  difputc  with  them.  Wc 
Mm,  Mr.  Delaval  obferves,  from  the  concurrent  telHmony  of 
Mth  (acred  and  profane  biftorians,  that  the  countries  where 
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•thofc  arts  originally  floartfhed,  were  antecedent  and  fuperiorl 
to  all  others^  in  their  diligent  and  fuccefiiful  obfervations  ot  I 
nature,  and  in  the  invention  and  culture  of  the  fciences:  | 
^vhich  undoubtedly  gave  rife  to  the  executive  a^ts,  and  I 
opened  a  way  totheir  advancement  and  perfedliom  The  mo*  I 
derns  were  not  furnidhed  with  any  adequate  means  of  retrieving  | 
the  principles  of  ancient  fcience,  till  they  began  to  avail  them^  I 
ielves  of  experimental  obfervatioris  ;  and  till  academies  were  | 
indituted,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  them  mutually  to  com«p 
municate  their  difeoveries  to  each  other.  The  prefent  age  has 
produced,  many  excellent  :philofbphers,  whole  labours  have|| 
•been  directed  to  Inquiries,  whence  great  improvements  mufti 
neceffarily  refult  to  the  arts  and  operations,  which  are  of  the! 
higheft  importance  to  the  convenience  and  happinels  of  man-  p 
kind.  Among  thefe,  Mr.  Delaval  holds  no  undiftinguilhed|| 
place.  The  ex})erimental  re(earches,'of  which  we  have  an  ac- j 
count  in  the  inquiry  before  us,  dilcover  learning,  andaphilo-S 
ibphical  ardour,  tempered  with  patient  attentionj  and  guided  S 
by  hints  and  conjcdlures,  fuggefted  by  former  difeoveries.  ¥ 
The  experiments  which  he  has  made,  with  a  view  of  invefti-  t 
gating  the  origin  and  the  caufe  of  colours,  have  led  him  to'thc* 
difeovery  of  fcveral* bright  and  permanent  dyes;  in  the  execli- 
tion  of  which  he  has  principally  ufed  cheap  and  common  in¬ 
gredients,  that  had  not  before. been  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.  It 
is  among  the  regulations  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  that  i 
gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  feven  guineas,  be  given  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  beft  experimental  paper,  on  any  fubjeft  relative  to 
arts  and  manufactures,  which  fhall  have  been  delivered  to  the 
fccretaries,  and  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  fociet]r,jj 
before  the  laft  Wednelday  in  March  1785.  This  premium  was^ 
adjudged  to  Mr.  Delaval,  for  his  Expeiirhental  Inquiry  into  tkW 
Caufe  of  the  permanent  Colours  of  opake  Bodies.  P 

*  Experiments  and  Oblervations  on  Ferments  and  Fermen-  ? 
tation ;  by  which  a  Mode  of  exciting  Fermentation  in  Maftil 
Liquors,  without  the  Aid  of  Yeaft,  is  pointed  out ;  with 
an  Attempt  to  form  a  new  Theory  of  that  Procefs*  By 
Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  Read  April  20,  1785.*  .Though^ 
the  Hon.  Mr.  C^vendilh  had  proved  the  reparation,  and  afeet- 
tained  the  quantity  of  gas  difeharged  in  fermentation,  and 
though  Dr.  Prieftly  had  early  made  different  obfervations  on 
the  fame  fubjcCl,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  theft 
Philofophers,  fays  Mr.  Henry,  that  this  gas  was  the  exciti^ 
caufe  as  well  as  the  produCl  of  fermentatioii.  He  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  certain  experiments  which  led  him  to  fufpcCl  th^ 
fixed  air  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  fermentation  ;  or,  in  otht  i 
words,  that  the  properties  of  yeaft>  as  a  ferment^  depend  > 
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the  fixed  air  it  contains ;  and  that  ycaft  is  little  clfe  than 
fixed  air,  enveloped  in  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  the  ferment¬ 
ing  liquor.  In  confequence  of  this  conjefture,  he  fet  himfelf 
to  the  making  of  artificial  yeaft,  which,  after  difterent  experi¬ 
ments  here  deferibed,  he  accomplilhed.  Mr.  Henry’s  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  procefs  he  has  deferibed  of  making  yeaft,  may 
be  of  cxtenfivc  utility,  and  contribute  to  the  accommodation, 
the  plcafure,  and  the  health  of  men  in  various  fituations,  who 
have  hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  been  precluded  from  the  ufe 
of  fermented  liquors;  and  be  the  means  of  furnifhing  impor¬ 
tant  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicine. 

.  ‘  Of  the  Origin  ,  of  Alphabetical  Characters.  By  Gilbert  . 
Wakefield,'  B.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge. 
Read  March  10,  1784.’  To  the  gradual  difeovery  of  alpha¬ 
betical  characters  by  the  fucceffive  exertions,  and  accumulated 
experience  of  mankind,  Mr.  Wakefield,  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  ftates  feveral  objections,,  among  which'  the 
following  appears  to  us  to  be  particularly  forcible, . 

•  ‘  What  we  know  of  thofe  nations,  who  have  continued  for  many 
centuries  unconnected  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  ftrongly  militates 
againft  the  hypothefis  of  the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
-The  experiment  has  been  fairly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  produced  al¬ 
phabetical  writing  by  regular  gradations :  and  this  experiment  derer- 
mines  peremptorily  in  our  favour. 

*  The  Chinefe,  a  people  famous  for  their  difeoveries  and  mecha- 

pical  turn  ofi  genius,  have  made  ibme  advances  towards  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  their  ioeas  by  arbitrary  figns  ;  but  have  neverthelefs  been  un¬ 
able  to  accompliih  this  ^xquifite  device  :  and  after  fo  long  a  trial* 
to  no  purpofe.  -we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  their  mode  of  writing^ 
which  IS  growing  more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day,  would  never 
terminate  in  fo  clear,  fo  comparatively  Ample,  an  expedient,  as  that 
of  alphabetical  charaClers.  ^ 

'  *  The  Mexicans,  alfo,  on  the  new  continent,  had  made  fome  rude 
attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  but  with  lefs  fuccefs  than  the  Chinefe. 

*  We  know  alfo,  that  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe,  among  ^  the 
Egyptians,  pofterior  to  the  praClice  of  alphabetical  writing  by  the 
Jews;  but  whether  the  epiftolography,  as  it  is^called,  of  the  former 
people,  which  was  in  vogue  during  the  continuance  of  hieroglyphics, 
might  not  polpbly  be  another  name  for  alphabetical  writing,  1  will  not 
;ake  upon  me  to  decide. 

‘  Now  what'will  our  adverfarics  r^ply  to  this  ?  They  will  pertina- 
cioufly  maintain*,  that  alphabetical  writing  is  a  human  invention  : 
and  yet  all  thofe  nations,  who  have  been  converfant  with  this  expe¬ 
dient,  are  difeovered  to  have  derived  it  from  the  fame  original,  from 
fome  one  people  in  the  eaft,  whofe  means  of  attaining  it  we  cannot 
pow  find  out ;  but  are  compelled  to  conclude  from  analogy,  and  the 
experience  'of  ocher  nations,  that  ihsk  imagination,  as  it  was  not 
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more  fertile)  not  more  fuece^ful)  than  t}iat  of  their  neigh, 
boars.* 


•  An  Eflay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Turner.  Read  March'24)  1784.*  It  is  the  objed 
of  this  eflay,  firfl,  'to  point  out  the  difference  between  moral 
and  political  tranfgreflions  with  their  refpe^live  punifhments ; 
fo  far  at  leaft  as  may  enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  rules 
which  the  legiflator  fliould  obferve,  in  his  attempts  to  cor< 
reft  the  diforders  of  fociety  :  and  fecondly,  to  offer  fome  re^ 
marks  on  the  proportion  of  punifhments  to  offences  ;  and  to 
inquire  into  the  right,  utility,  and  fuccefs  of  fevere  civil  in* 
llitutions,  particularly  capital  punifhments.  Mr*  T urner  pleads 
for  the  inftitution  of  fuch  laws  as  fhall  punifh,  in  many  in* 
fiances,  with  lefs  feverity,  and  fhall  have  a  tendency  to  pre* 
vent  the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

^  On  the  Purfuits  of  Experimental  Philofophy.  By  Thomas 
Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.A.  Read  May  14,  1784/ 
Mr,  Harris,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Hermes,  has 
fiigmatized  the  purfuits*  of  modern  philofophy,  by  treating 
them  as  mere  experimental  amufements ;  and  charging  thole 
who  are  engaged  in  fuch  purfuits,  with  deeming  nothing  de« 
monftration  that  is  not  made  ocular.  Thus  he  obferves,  that 
inftead  of  afeending  from  fenfe  to  intelleft,  the  natural  pro^ 
grefs  of  all  true  learning,  the  philofophcr  hurries  into  the 
midft  of  fenfe,  where  he  wanders  at  random,  loft  in  a  laby^ 
rinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Dr.  Percival,  without  depre¬ 
ciating  metaphyfics,  a  fcience  which,  as  he  confelTes,  he  has  al¬ 
ways  ftudied  with  delight,  and  which  invigorates  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  gives  precifion  and  accuracy  to  our  rational 
jnveftigations,  by  inftrufting  us  in  the  nicer  diferiminations  of 
IrAitb  and  falfehopd,  afTerts  the  dignity  and  importance  of  na¬ 
tural  knowledge,  by^fhewing  that  to  this  we  owe  the  necelTa- 
ric8,  the  conveniencies,  and  all  the  gratifications  of  our  being; 
and  that  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  the  underftanding  is  exercifed  and 
improved,  and  our  affeftions  elevated  to  fuperior  degrees  of 
piety  towards  the  great  author  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good  in 
the  creation. 

‘  .Obfervations  on  the  Influence  of  Fixed  Air  on  Vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  the  probable  Caufe  of  the  Difference  in  the  Re- 
fults  of  various  Experiments  made  on  that  Subjeft;  in  a 
Irctter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S,  to  Tnomas  Per¬ 
cival,  M«  D*  F.  R,  S.  and  S.  A.  Read  May  14,  1784.’  In 
regard  to  the  animal  body,  fays  Henry,  it  would  furely  be 
wrong  to  fay  that  nothing  was  nutritious  or  falutary  to  it,  but 
what  it  could  bear  to  receive  unmixed  or  undiluted.  Why 
then  may  we.  not  fuppofe  that  though  fixed  air,  ,  when  purei 
tnay  to  plants  confined  in  it  3  and  excluded  from  free 
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communication  with  the  common  air,  yet  when  applied  in 
1  proper  dole,  and  to  plants  enjoying  a  free  intercourlc  with  the 
atmofphere,  it  may  have  a  contrary  effecEl,  and  ferve  to  nourilh 
and  fupport  them  ? 

I  •  Obfervations  on  a  Thigh  Bone  of  uncommon  ^en  gt 
I  By  C.  White,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  Nov.  ig,  1794/  In  dif- 
I  ferent  parts  of  Siberia,  as  well  10  the  mountains  as  the  vallies  j 
I  likewife  in  Ruflia,  Germany,  Peru,  the  Braajils,  and  Norths 
I  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  thq  liver  M.immq, 
(even  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  goaft,  and  five  or  feet 
beneath  the  fu*  face  of  the  eaith,  there  have  frequently  beea 
found,  at  various  times,  foflil  tiifks  and  bones  of  a  very  largo 
fize,  Ibme/. hat  refembling  thofc  of  the  elephant;  many  of 
them  may  be  feen  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Peterfhurgh,  in 
the  Britiih,  Dr.  Hunter’s,  and  Sir  Aihtoit  Lever’s  rauieums, 
and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr*  White  got  poffeflioii 
of  the  thigh  bone  or  femur  of  fuch  an  animal.  The  length 
of  this  bone  is  three  feet  ten  inches  and  fix  lines  ;  the  breadth^ 
in  the  narroweft  part,  four  inches  and  feven  lines ;  its  thick- 
nefs  two  inches  and  nine  lines ;  and  its .fmalleft  circumference 
one  foot  and  one  inch  ;  and  its  weight  forty  pounds  and  eight 
ounces.  Dr.  Hunter  was  fully  convinced,  that  fuch  relics  be-^ 
Jonged  once  to  a  fpecics  of  animals  with  which  oaturalilts  arc 
how  unacquainted  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  his  brother,  from  ob- 
feivatlons  on  the  grinders,  &c.  remarks  that  thofe  animals  were 
cither  carnivorous  or  of  a  mixed  kind. 

i*  ‘  Meteorological  Imaginations  and  Cc>uje£fures.  By  Ben* 
jamin  Franklin,  L- L.  D.  F,  R.  S.  3cc.  Communicated  by 
pr.  Percival.  Read  Dec.  22,  1784.’  After  making  feverai 
meteorological  obfervations  of  a  general  kind.  Dr.  Franklii^ 
obferves,  particularly,  that  during  feverai  of  the  fummer  months 
of  the  year  1783,  when  the  eft'edl  of  the  fun’s  rays  to  heat 
the  earth,  in  thefe  northern  regions,  fhould  have  been  greateft^ 
there  exiftqd  a  conftant  fog  over  all  Europe,  and  great  part  of 
North  America. 

‘  This  fog  was  of  a  permanent  nature  ;  it  was  dry,  and  the  rays  of 
the  fun  feemed  to  have  little  efFe^l  towards  diffipating  it,  as  they 
eafily  do  a  moift  fog,  arifing  from  water.  They  were  indeed  ren* 
dered  fo  faint  in  pafiing  through  it,  that,  when  colleAed  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glafs,  they  would  fcarce  kindle  brown  paper.  Of 
epurfe  their  fummer  effedi  in  heating  the  earth  was  exceedingly  dimi- 
lulhed. 

.  ‘  Hence  the  furface  was  early  fro^n. 

*  Hence  the  firft  fnows  remained  on  it  uomelted^  and  received  con^ 
additions. 

.  ^  Hence  the  411  was  more  chilled,  and  the  winds  more  fevertly 

.  . 
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‘  Hence  perhaps  the  winter  of  1783*4,  was  more  fevere  than  any  ^ 
that  had  happened  for  many  years.  •  '  M 

*  The  cau&  of. this  universal  fog  is  not  yet  afeertained.  Whether  |i 
it  was  adventitious  to  this  earth,  and  merely  a  fmoke,  proceeding  p 
from  the  confumption  by  fire  of  fomc  of  thofe  great  burning  balls 

or  globes  which  we  happen  to  meet  with  in  our  rapid  courfe  round  l| 
the  fun,  and  which  ai'c  fometimes  feen  to  kindle  and  be  deftrbyed  in 
paflirig  our  atmofphere,  and  whofc  fmoke  might  be  attrafted  and  rc-  y 
ramcci  by  oar  earth ;  or  whether  it  was  the  vaft  quantity  of  fmoke,  |i 
long  continuing  to  Ifluc  during  the  fummer  from  Hecla  in  Iceland,  f  | 
and  that  other  volcano  which  arofe  out  of  the  fea  near  that  ifland,  | 
which  fmoke  might  be  fpread  by  various  winds  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  world,  is  yet  uncertain.  I 

,  *  It  feems  however  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  other  hard  winters,  | 
recorded  in. hillory,  were  preceeded  by  fimijar  permanent  and  widely 
extended  fummer  fogs.  Becaufe,  if  found  to  be  fo,  men  might  from  M 
fuch  fogs  conjefture  the  probability  of  a  fuccceding  hard  winter,  and  of  m 
the  damage  to  be  expefted  by  the  breaking  up  of  frozen  rivers  in  the 
fpring ;  and  take  fuch  meafures  as  are  po^ble  and  praflicable,  to  ^ 
iecure  thcmfelves  and  effedts  from  the  mifehiefs  that  attended  the  [  j 
lall.*  •  y 

*  A  Short  Account  of  an  Excurfion  through  the  Subterraneous,  | 

Cavern  at  Paris.  By  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Member  of  the  Royal  | 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Father.  Read  I 
Feb.  9, 1785.*  This  very  fpacious  and  curious,  and  almoft  mi-  ^ 
raculous  cavern,  is.  formed  by  the  quarries  from  whence  the  .  S 
ftoncs  were  dug  that  built  the  oldeft  part  of  the  city  of  Paris.  J 
As  Paris  was  enlarged,  the  fuburbs  were  infenfibly  built  on 
the  ancient  quarries,  fb  that  it  would  not  require  a  very  vio-  ^ 
lent  (hock  to  throw  back  the  (tones  to  the  place  from  whence  M 
the'y  have  with!  (b  much  difficulty  been  railed. .  J 

*  A  Delcriptiori  of  a  new  Inftrument  for  meafiiring  the  | 
fpccific  Gravity  of  Bodies.  By^Mr.  William  Nicholfon,  in  ti 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  U.  Magellan,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Read  May  4,  | 
1785.’  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nicholfon  has  made  fome  fmall  | 
improvements  bn  the  hydrometer. 

*  Mcmoiis  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  by  James  Currie,  M.  D. 

addreifed  to  the  Prefident  and  Members  of  the  Literary  and  || 
Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter.  Read  March  23,  1785.*  ^ 
This  is  a  very  plcafing  and  excellent  fpeciinen  of  biographical  1 
writing.  Dr.  Currie  unites  delicacy  and  refpecl  to  the  me^  M 
niory  of  Dr.  Bell,  with  a  faithful  defeription  of  the  imperfec-  9 
tions  ^  well  as  the  excellencies  of  his  charadler.  I 

*  The  qualities  of  Dr.  BeU's  mind,  required  a  (late  of  aflion.  He  I 
was  eminently  fitted  for  fituations  of  difficulty  or  danger ;  and  had  his  || 
lot  been  call  differently,  the  enthufiafm  of  his  fpiric,  and  the  (Irength^  I 
of  his  faculties,  might  have  enrolled  his  name  in  the  ltd  of  thofe  which  ■ 
go  down  to  future  ages  with  honour  and  applaufe.  it  was  his  mif*  H 

*  fortune,  ■ 
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fortunf,*  tfaatJws  fitiiation  did  not,al\vaj^sprefent  objects  of  .fufficient 
*  impo^taiure  to  excite  his  attcjitlon,  and 'C4II  [lorth  his  faculties  arid 
‘that,  like  many'^dther  men  of  gciiius,  ‘he  was  often  unable  to  originate 
»thofe  literary  exertions,  which  fometimes  bring  fame,  and  Which -ge- 
•nerally  brirtg  h^ppinefs;  His  fpirits  ind^d  were  hot  equal.  *Hc  wis 
loften  lively,!  cheerful,  and ifamiliar,  land  fometimes  grave,  kiatsentive 
and  referved.  '  Circumftances,  which  it  would  be  painful  and  Impro- 
.per  to  relate,  contributed  :to  throw  feme  .degree  of  gloom  oyer  his 
laoer  day^  But  .be  was  naturallyifqbjV^y^^  (ioies,  .to  thofe  vcbbings 
of  the  mind,  as  an  admired^  writer  exprefles  >wWch  gcncraHy 

accompany  great  fend  bill  jty  ^  a  Hate,  from  which  the  tranfition  is  foxtio* 
times  more 'ealy  to  .levity  and  mirth,  than  to  the.  fober  exexcifes  6f 
•rcalon.  .  .  ^ 

‘  It  is  common  to  e^tpe^.  even  in  the  more  miHute  parts  the  coii- 
‘duft  of  men  of  alloWed  fuperiority  of  talents'.  Tome  marks  of  in- 
teiition  and  defign,  by.  which  fuch  fuperiority  fhight  be  indicated?. 
’But  this  is,  I  think,  an  error.  The  charafteriftic  ot  genius  h  fimpli- 
icity.  A  lofty  fpirit  ftbmits,  with  difficulty,*  to  reftraint  orclifgiiifei 
and  the  higher  emotions  of  the  mind  are  leldom  compatible  with  a 
‘Dice  atrention  to  little  things.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  .thlt 
men  of  great  endowments  are  often  deficient  in  that  felf-commaad*  ^ 
which  fliduldgive  regularity  to  condudl,  land  .ftcadinefs  to  s^xt rtion. 
But  Iqt  us  not  too  ballily  condemn  them.  The  powers  of  genius  i«k« 
pofc  tbefcverei^  talk  on  the  judgment.  The  imagin^on,  ,in  which 
theyrefide,*  mull  always  be 'Itroag.;  the  fenfibility'by  which  they  are 
attended,  mull  often  be  .wayward.  To  rellrain,  to  excite,  and  to 
diredt,  the  exertions  of  ainind  fo  conllituted,  according  to  thediftates 
of  reafon,  muH  frequently  produce  a  moll  painful  warefare  :  and,  if* 
to  lucceed  in  fuch  contefts  be  not  always  given  to  the  Itroog,  let.  the 
weak  rejoice,  that  they  are  feldom  called  to*  the  encounter. 

‘  Years  and  experience  would,  moll  probably,  have  remedied,  in 
1  great  meafure,  the  defedh  in  Dr;  Bell’s  chiarader  ;  and,  as  he*be- 
came  more  fully  known,  itjmay  be  prefumed,  that  he  would  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  reputation  fuited  tp  bis.goeat  integrity  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  temper  fo* open,  and  a  condud 
fio  little  affieded  by  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  others,,  not  pei'^ 
iedly calculated  for  fucccf3?in  a  world,  in  which  the  moll  honeftheact 
unuft  often  be  veiled,  and  the  loftiell  fpirit  mud  fometiihes  bend.’ 

‘  A  Tranflation  of  Dr.  Bell’s  Thefis,  de  Phyftchgia  Plan^ 
faruTHt  By  James  Currie,  M.  D.  Read  March  3c,  *785.* 
Dr.  Belldircdls  his  atteiuiba  to  the  internal  ftruAiire  of  plants  j 
and  from  various  analogies  concludes  that  plants  live^  and  fuf* 
.peds  that  they  feci. 

‘  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Phaenomcna  which  take  place 
►between  oil  and  water,  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas.  PercivaL 
M.  D.  Fk  R*  S.  .and  S.  A.  &c.  By  Martin  Wall,  M.  D* 
Prcledlor  of  Chemitlry,  in  the  Univerfity  of  -Oxford.  Read 
November  17,  1784.’*  Bccaufe  certain  bodies  fhew  no  difpo- 
fition  to  form  a  chemical  union,  they  have  been  laid  to  pqliefs 
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a  rcpulfivc  faculty  with  rcfpcft  to  each  other*  To  fW,  that  3 
'  principle  of  repulfion  has  no  exiftence  in  nature^  Dr.  Wall 
thinks^  would  be  to  prefumtuous  :  but  be  is  inclined  to  believe, 

.  that  the  fpecles  of  attraftion,  which  conftitutes  chemical  affi- 
•nity»  13  not  countcra£led  by  any  principle  of  repulfion  in 
thofe  cafes^  where  no  affinity  appears  to  take  place,  and  that 
the  apparent  repulfion  depends  upon  a  perfcftly  di-ffcrentcaufe. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  thia^  he  gives  one  example ;  the  im« 
mifcibility  of  oil  with  water*  What,  in  this  cafe  h  called  re- 
pulfion,  he  thinks,  is  perhaps,  only  a  cafe  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  eleftive  attraiSion,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  that  ex- 
preffion  ;  that  is,  .that  the  particles  of  water  attraft  thofe  of 
water,  and  the  particles  of  oil  thole  of  oil,  more  ftrongly  than 
oil  attrafts  water. 

*  Fails  and  Queries  relative  to  Attraction  and  Repulfion.  By 
Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  To  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society.  Manchefter,  December. 5,  1784*.  To  thefe  queries 
.Dr.  Wall  of  Oxford  replies  in  a  Letter,  which  was  read  be« 
fore  the  Society,  January  12,  1785. 

‘  On  the  voluntary  Power  which  the  Mind  is^  able  to  ex- 
ereife  over  bodily  Senfation.  By  Thomas  'Barnes,  D.  D. 
Read  Nov.  3,  1784  *  This  eflay  is  not  only  very  ingenious, 
but  is  full  of  confolation  to  mankind  ;  and,*  as  fuch,  of  high 
importance.  It  tends  alfo,  collaterally,  to  defend  and  illuf- 
trate  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Chriftian  rdigion,  and, 
in  general,  to  juftify  and  maintain  the  caufe  of  virtue.  Dr. 
Barnes,  having  illulirated  the  ftrength  and  direct  power  of  tbc 
mind  over  the  body,  fays, 

‘  But,  whatever  judgmenfwe  may  form  upon  this  queftion,  as 
to  the  dini£t  and  immediate  power  of  the  .will  over  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe, —  its  indiredt  and  mediate  influences  cannot  be  difputed. 
Whenever  we  can  divert  the  thoughts  to  the  other  fubjedls,  or  excite 
pafiions  of  diiFerent  natures,  both  of  which  are  certainly,  in  feme  de¬ 
gree,  in  the  power  of  the  mind,  we  fo  far  Icffcn  the  pangs  of  corpo¬ 
real  pain.  ‘  The  mere  diverfion  of  thought,  by  whatever  means,  is 
of  great  ufe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mind  cannot  receive  two  per¬ 
ceptions  at  the  fame  inllant.  Every  moment, .  therefore,  of  fuch  di¬ 
verfion,  is  a  paufe  from  fuffering.  Or,  if  it  be- admitted  that  they 
may  be  ifochronous,  yet  the  effedt  of  the  one,. if  of  a  different  kind, 
will  be  to  diminifh  the  other.  If,  indeed,  both  the  perceptions  be  of 
the  fame  nature ;  if,  to  the  torture  of  bodily  pain,  be  added  the  di- 
ftrefs  of  mental  anguifh ;  the  one,  compounding  itfelf  with  the  other, 
will  exceedingly  incrcafe  the  fenfibility.  Compare  the  feelings  of  ^ 
perfon,  fuffering  under  fome  violent  difeafe,  from  the  confequencc' 
of  his  own  guilt— with  thofe  of  another  perion,  fuffering  the  famy 
afflidlion,  for  the  tcllimony  of.  a  good  confdcnce,  in  the  caufe  of  li* 
burty.  or  virtue ! 

.  ^  Whe:^ 
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<  When  fenfation  is  acute,  thought  will  not  eafily  be  diVerted.  *  A 
Rrongcr  gale  of  affc^lion,  or  of  pafTion,  will  be  neceflary  to  turn  it 
from  its  courfe.  And  we  have  already  faid,  that  pafTions  of  every 
kind,  whilft  they  continue  in  their  Rrength,  are  able  to  produce  this 
cffedl.  For  the  itiorncnt,  there  is  little  difference  between  joy  and 
forrow,  anger  or  fondnefs.  The  fudden  coming  in  of  a  friend  long 
unfeen,  or  an  alarm  for  his  fafety,  if  we  ftw  him  in  the  inftant  of 
danger,  will  equally  fufpend  corporeal  feeling.  The  tooth  ach  ffiall 
fiy  away,  at  the  prefence  of  the  operator,-  or  at  the  tidings  of  fomc 
happy  event,  A  man,  in  the  paroxyfms  of '  rage,  (hall  be  as  iafen« 
fible  to  wounds  and  pain,  as  the  picus  martyr  at  the  (lake. 

<  But  let  us  pafs  on  beyond  the  moment  of  vehement  excitation* 
and  then,  how  great  the  difference  !  Among  the  paflions,  w'c  muft, 
firft,  dirtinguifh  thofe  which  are  of  the  longell  continuance;  bccauie 
thefe  will  produce  the  longed,  and  confequently  the  greated,  effefts. 
Anger  and  fear  are  fhort-lived  impiilfes.  And,  vvhen  their  violence 
is  fpent,  they  induce  languor  and  deprcflion.  Hence,  though  fenia- 
lion  may  be  fufpended  by  them  for  a  moment,  it  will  foon  return  with 
double  pungency.  On  the  contrary,  love,  joy,  and  hope,  are  paffiona 
which  live  longer  in  the  human  bread ;  which  leave  behind  them  a 
£rm  and  animating  feeling  ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  expedted  to 
produce  effeds  more  lading  and  important.  . 

*  Again,  we  may  dillinguifh  ihofe  pafTions,  which  center  themfclvcs 
in  a  narrower,  from  thofe  which  expand  to  a  wider,  .circle  —  the  fclf* 

I  ifh,  from  the  generout  and  fublime.  Thofe  of  the  former  clafs,  after 
their  fird  agitation,  are  fo  far  from  blunting  the  fenfe  of  pain,  that 
they  irritate  and  increafe  it.  Thus,  fear  and  (brrow  turn  the  mind 
inward  upon  itfelf,  and  aggravate  all  its  painful  (enflbilltics.  Anger, 

I  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fear  and  of  griei^  and  is,  like  them, 
felfifh,  has- the  fame  confequences.  it  makes  the  mind  fore  and  ir« 
ritable,  and  thus  whets  the ‘edge  of  fuffering.  Love  and  gratitude, 
on  the  other  hand,  center  the  heart  on  other  objeds ;  and,  if  thofe 
objedls  are  great,  and  amiable,  and  worthy,  infpire .  fublimity  and' 
ftrength.  Thus,  during  their  whole  continuance,  they  render  the 
mind  lefs  paflively  the  flave  of  bodily  impref&on.  What  has  not  pa* 
rental  affedion  done,  what  has  it  not  endured,  for  the  fupport  and  de* 
fence  of  its  offspring  ?  How  amazingly,  how  long,  has  it  defied  dan* 
ger,  and  defpifed  fuiFering,  in  fuch  a  canfe  I  What  has  not  the  love, 
of  country  voluntarily  confented  to  enduie  !  .  .  ' 

*  The  fublimeil  feelings  which  can  govern  the  human  heart,  are 
thofe  infpired  by  religion.  For  religion  carries  the  foul  beyond  it* 
felf,  and  centers  all  its  ftrongefl  affedions  upon  oat  Creat^,  and  a* 
better  world.  If  thefe  be  properly,  that  is,  habitually  felt,  -  they  will 
be  moil  friendly  to  that  fclf  pofTeffion,  which  braces  the*  mind  in  all 
Its  beft,  and  moll  lading  energies..  I'hcfc  feelings  are  permanent 
in  their  nature,  and  large  in  their  objed.  And  how  wonderful  are 
o'ten  their  c£eds !  In  that  moil  awl'ul  hour  of  difiblvin^  nature, 
>vhen  the  body  is  racked  with  expiring  agonies,  faith  and  Lope  have 
often  prefentej  the  mod  aftonifhing  fpc^tacles .  of  fortitude,  yea  even 
of  triumph  !  The  mind,  borne  upwards  towards  its  Maker,  has  been 
^Ic  to  ioiile  in  pangs,  and  to  exult  in  diiTolution. 
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,  <  The  moral  influence  of  this  fentiment  is  highly  intcrefling  and 
important  to  us  all.  Jt  furnifhes  an  argument  in  favour  of -.virtue  and 
religion,  too  confidcrable^to  be  pafled  over,  in  filence.  For  good- 
nefs  not  only  infpires  the  purell  fatibfadions,  both  in  the  prefent  mo- 
ment,  and  in  future  refleftion,  but  it  adlually  leffens  the  degree  of 
bodily  fufFering,  It  not  only  increafes  the  mental  enjoyment,  but  it 
diminifhes  corporeal  pain.  It  not  only  adminiflers  the  fweetell  con- 
folations  under .  diieafe,  but  it  renders  the  difeaie  itfelf  leis  af- 
flidive.’  ...  ,  ' 

•  A  Narrative  of  the  SufFerings  of'a  Collier^  who  was^ con¬ 
fined  more  than  feyen  Days,  without  Suftenan'ce,  and  expofed 
to  the  Choke-dampJ  in  a  Coal-pit,  not  far  from  Manchetter  ^ 
'with  Obfervations  on  the  EiFeds  of  Famine  ^  pn.the  IVleans 
of  alleviating’ them  ;  and  on  the  Aftion  of  Foul  Air.  on  the 
jHuman  Body..  By  I'homas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and-Si  A/ 

.  ‘  On  Saturday  the.  4th  of  December,  1784,  about  eight  o'clbirk  in 
the  morning,  Tltoinas  Travis,  a  collier,  aged  twenty-feven,  defeendtd 
into  the  pic  at  Horft,  which  is  ninety  yards  in  depth*;'  and  feveral 
other  workmen  were  in  rcadinefs  to  follow  him.  But  foon  after  he 
had  reached  the  bottom,  the  fides  of  the  pit  fell  in,  and  he  was  cut 
off  from  all  fupplies  of  the  external  air.  The  quantity  of  earth  was 
fo  large,  that  it  required  fix  days  to  remove  it :  and,  omThurfday, 
'when  the  palhage  was*  compleated,  the  foulnefs  of  the  vapours  pre¬ 
vented  any  one,  for  (bme- time,  from  venturing  into  the  works. '  On 
Friday,  fcvhral  men  entered  the  coal  mine  ;  but  not  finding  Travis, 
they  conjedurt'd  that  he  had  attempted  to  dig  his  way  into  another 
pit,  at.  no  great  diftance.  They  followed  him  by  the  traces  of  his 
workmg ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  he  heard 
therh^  and  implored  their  fpeedy  affiflance.  When  they  reached  him, 
be  was  laid  ajpon  his  belly,  arid  raifing  his  head,’  he  looked  at  the 
men,  and  addnefled  one  of  them  by  his  name.  But  his  eyes  Sv'ere  fb 
Iwoln  ahd  protruded,  that  they  were-Ihocked  with  the  appearance  of 
them*;  and  they  prevailed  upon  him ‘to  fuffer  a  handkerchief  to  be  tied 
rouncFhis  head,  aifigningv  as  a  rcafon,  that  the  light  might  prove 
dangerous  and  offenfive  to  him.  '  Sal  volatile  was-  then  held  to  his 
noftriis,  and  foon  afterwards  he  convpkincd  of  the  handkerchief,'  and 
defired  them  to'  remove  it.  They  complied  with  his  requeft  ;  bat  his 
eyes  were  then  funk  in  their  focket?,-  and  he  'was  uniblc  to  diftinguilh 
dicrcandlc,  though 'held  direclly  before  him.  Nor  did  he^ever  after¬ 
wards  perceive,  the  leaft  glimmering  of  light.  He  afked  for  fomething. 
to. drink  ;»and  was  fupplied  with  w^ateV -gruel;  that  had  been  previouily 
provided,  of  which  he  took  a  table •fpoonful  every  ten  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  When  the  men  firft  difeovered  him;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
cxtpemciy  cold,  and  no  pulfe  could  be  felt  at  the  wTift.  But  after  he 
bad  tafted  the  giuel,  .and  frafelled  at  the  fal  volatile,  the  pulfation  of 
the.  artery  became  fenfible,  and.  grew  ftrohger  when  they  had  rubbed 
him,  and  covered* him  with  blankets.  -He  now  complained  .of  pain 
in  his  head  and  limbs,  and.faid,  his"  back  felt  as  if  it  had  been  broken. 
T'wo  men  lay  by  his  fides,  to  cgminanicate  warmth  to  him‘i  he  pnt 
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his  hands  into  their  bofoms ;  expreffed  his  fenfe  of  its  being  comfort¬ 
able  ;  and  flept,  when  he  was  not  roufed  to  take  noiirifliment.  la 
this  firuation  he  remained  feveral  hours,  till  they  had  compleated  a 
road  for  his  conveyance  but  of  the  pit.  Whilft  they  were  carrying 
him,  he  had  a  motion  to  make  water  and  to  go -to  ftool,  but  had  not 
fulficient  power  to  accomplifh  either.  At  one  o^cIock  on  Sunday 
morning,*  he  was  brought  to  his  own  houfe  ;  put  into  bed,  ,well  co’- 
vered,  and  fed  with  chicken  broth.  But  his  wcaknefs  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  nourifhmetvt  He  continued  to  doze  and  deep ;  and,  nou 
withftanding  his  pulle  feemed  at  firfl  to  increafe  in  vigour,  it  became 
quick  about  five  o’clock,  when  he  v/ained  tliem  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  expired,  without  a  firuggle,  in  a  few  minutes.*  7'hougli 
Travis  had  been  allhmatic  for  many  years,  his  refpiration  was  re-* 
marked  to  be  clear  and  eafy,  under  the  circumllances  above  defcrlbcd. 
He  remained  perfectly  fenfible  till  his  death  ;  bat  had  no  accurate 
idea  of  the  duration  of  his  confinement  in  the  pit ;  for,  on  being  in¬ 
terrogated  concerning  this  point,  he  eftimated  the  time  to  have  been 
only  two  day^ ;  yet  added,  that  he  thought  thofe  days  were  very 
long.’ 

•  ^  V 

Several  other  particulars  are  added  to  this  affedfing'  narra¬ 
tive  ;  various  phyfical  obfervations  are  made  on  it  5  and  certain 
portable  compofitiphs  are  preferibed  for  alleviating  the  cfFefts 
of  famine.  This  paper,  or  memoir,  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Per? 
cival,  is  an  happy  example  of  that  union  of  philofophy  with 
the  prailical  purpofes  of  life,  which  is  the  great  end  of  the 
Manchefter  Inftitution. 

‘  Refult  of  foine  Obfervations  made  by  Benjamin  Ru{h,M.D« 
ProfelTor  of  Chemiftry  iri  the  Univerfity  of  Philadelphia,  dur¬ 
ing  his  Attendance  as  Phyfician-General  of  the  Military  Hof- 
pitals'of  the  United  States,  in  the  late  War.  Communicated 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  Read  Oci.  5,  1785J* 
Thefe  obfervations  are  objefts  of  great  curiofity  and  utility. 

Thus  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  fuccinft  view  of  the 
firft-fruits  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter.  This  Society  is  evidently  adori?ed  with  many  mcit 
of  great  learning,  of  high  genius,  and,  what  i-s  of  much  im¬ 
portance  in  giving  the  proper  direftion  and  application  to  lite¬ 
rary  inveftigation,  of  candid  minds,  and  benevolent  hearts* 
While  the  natural  fublimity  of  their  genius  carries  them  on¬ 
ward  to  the  moft  abftracled  fperalation,  the  genius  of  the 
place,  the  bufy  fpirit  of  Mancheftcr,  feems,  amid  ft  all  their 
views,  ever  and  anon  to  remind  them  of  the  interefts  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  their  glorious  objedl  to  fubJue  Nature  by  know¬ 
ing,  and  yielding  to  her  laws  ;  from  the  llores  of  fciencc,  to 
increafe  ilie  refources,  and  to  guide  the  hand  of  art ;  and,*  by 
the  combined  aid  of  both,  to  alleviate  the  mifcfies,  and  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  enjoyments  of  human  life.  ’ 

‘  .  G  s  -  *•  Aru 
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the  l^ational  Debt  may  be  reduced^  and  all  Home  Taxes,  including 

Land  Tax,  abolijhcd.  By  William,  Loud  Ne^whaveti.  Svo.  li. 

Debrett.  London.  1786. 

T  ORD  Newhaven,  after  a  few  pertinent  obfervations  on  the 
^  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation,  the  ccmoicrcia!  fpirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  difeouraging  cfFe£ls  of  taxes  on  manufa£turcs  and 
trade,  quotes  the  reports  of  the  commilfioners  of  the  public 
accounts,  in  order  to  imprefs,  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  national  debt,  and 
the  necefGty  of  the  moft  ferious  and  vigorous  efforts  for  its 
reduflion.  He  then  proceeds  to  'propofe  two  fchemes,  either 
of  which  he  thinks  fitted  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  in 
the  courfc  of  a  very  few  years. 

Firft,  he  eftimates  the  annual  income  of  Great -Britain,  in 
land,  houfes,  and  perfonal  property,  at  one  hundred  rhillions ; 
which,  valued  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twenty  years  purchafe, 
will  make  a  principal  of  two  thoufand  millions,  on  which  he 
fuppofes  one  per  cent,  to  be  charged  annually,  till  the  national 
debt  be  paid.  This  would  afford  a  revenue  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  yearly;  the  furplus  of  which,  after  all  neceffary  deduc¬ 
tions  for  the  annual  intereft  on  the  funded  debt,  on  the  un¬ 
funded  debt,  and  the  annual  charges  of  management  at  the 
Bank  and  South-Sea  Houfe,  amounting  to  11,301,036!.  5s.  iid, 
W’ould  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  a  verylhort  time;  all  inter¬ 
nal  taxes,  including  land-tax,  to  be  abolifhed  after  the  fiift 
payment  of  one  per  cent,  made  at  the  receipt  of  his  majefty's 
exchequer. 

Secondly,  Lord  Newhaven  fuppofes,  that 

There  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  the  following  number  ef 
perfons,  one  with  another,  capable  of  paying  the  following  annual 
rates,  in  confideration  of  which  to  abolilh  a  certain. part  «f  the  moft 
burthenfome  taxes  every. year,  in  proportion  to  the  money  paid  into 
.the  exchequer,  fuch  as  thofe  oh  foap,  candles,  leather,  fait,  window 
lights,  land-tax,  and  houfes,  &c.  viz. 

‘  Two  millions  of  perfons,  at  12I,  los.  would  raife  25  millions 
per  annum. 

*  One  million  of  perfonsj  at  25 1.  would  raife  25  millions  per 
annum.  ^ 

‘  Five  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  at  50 1.  would  raife  25  millions 
per  annum. 

*  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perfons,  at  lool.  would  raife  25 
millions  per  annum. 

^  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  thoufand  perfons,  at  200I.  would 
‘raife  25  millions  per.  annum. 

*  So  that  any  of  the  above  numbers,  at  thefe  refpeflive  rates,  would 
pay.off  200  millions  of  the  national  debt  in  eight  years ;  but  to  cal 
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culate  with  ceitainty  upon  the  operation  of  thefc  plans,  and  to  pro** 
portion  it  to  each,  the  property  of  Great-Briuin  mufl  be  afeertained 
with  as  much  precifion  and  accuracy  as  pofliblej  under  the  following 
heads : 

*  The  rental  of  lands. 

«  The  rental  of  houfes. 

<  The  amount  of  pcrfonal  property  to  be  calculated  from' the  rent . 
of  the  houfes  each  perfon  occupies ;  and  to  come  at  as  competent  a 
knowledge  of  this  as  can  be  obtained,  copies  of  the  commillioners  of 
the  land-tax,  and  the  receivers  of  the  houfe-tar  books,  by  which  the 
fame  is  collected,  may  be  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  from 
the  King's  Remembrancer’s  Office  of  the  Exchequer,  into  which,  by 
the  30th  Geo.  II.  the  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax  are  obliged,  every 
year,  to  deliver  a  fchedale  or  duplicate  in  parchment,  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  containing  the  whole  fum  afTeflTed  upon  each  pariih  or 
place  refpcdivcly,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

•  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  faid,  but  how  is  the  army,  navy,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  civil  government,  to  be  provided  for,  if  the  home 
taxes  arc  aboliftied?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that,  as  I  conclude  foreign 
nations  will  not  take  off  the  duty  on  our  commodities  imported  into 
their  refpeftive  countries,  I  propofe  ftill  to  continue  the  duty  on  goods 
imported,  which  I  conceive  will  be  nearly  adequate  to  defeay  all  cx^ 
pences,  civil  and  military,  in  time  of  peace. > 

After  this  ftatement,  it  appears  that  there  would  be  a  fmall 
deficiency^  which  a  variety  of  other  favings  would  eafily  pro¬ 
vide  for. 

To  give  fomc  idea  of  the  value  of  houfes,  he  takes  notice  that 
their  rental,  in  the  fingle  hundred  of  OlTulfton,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  on  which  a  three-penny  rate  was  laid,  to  make  good 
the  damage  done  by  the  riots  in  1780,  amounted  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  fum  of  1,605, 0541*  and  this  not  above  two-thirds  of  tfieir 
value.  . 

Lord  Newhaven  proceeds  to  (hew  the  proper  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  thefc  fchemes  into  execution,  to  obviate  objedlions  to  their 
novelty,  and  to  fpecify  the'  principal  advantages  that  would 
arife,  from  the  arrangements  propofed  to  the  nation.  • 

What  the  author  has  fuggefted^  doubtlefs,  merits  attention. 
It  muft  however  occur  to  every  perfon,  who  attends  to  the 
fchemes  propofed,  that  the  mode  of  eftrmating  the  w'ealth  of 
individuals  that  compofe  the  Britifti  nation,  by  the  rentals  of 
land  and  houfes,  is  extremely  imperfeft,  and  therefore  unjulh 
Nor  is  it  certain  but  the  fudden  transference  of  fo  high  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  men’s  annnal  income  to  the  hands  of  government, 
would  be  attended  with  enormous  public  frauds,  and  private 
.inconvcniencies.  So  fudden  and  great  a  (hock  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  induftry  of  every  kind,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  fafe 
to  hazard,  efpecially  as  many  of  the  richeft,  the  moft  penu- 
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author  of  this  fliort  treatife  propofes  feYeral  improve- 
nionts  in  horticulture,  which  appear  to  be,  founded  on 
/olid  principles,  and  fome  of  which,  he  afliircs  us,  have  been 
fnlide  with  efFedf.  1  he  walls  of  a  garden,  he  fays,  ought  to  be 
Vuilt  in  fuch  a  form,  that  the  angles,  not  the  broadfides,  of  the 
walls,  be  exadlly  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
two  diagonal  lines  ought  to  be  exadtly  from  north  to  fouth,. 
:M^d  from  eaft  to  weft.  Let  any  perfon  delineate  this  plan^  and 
compare  it-  with  the  ufual  method  of  making  the  walls  face, 
the  four  cardinal  points^  and  let  him  obferve  in  what  manner 
the,  rays  .of ’the  fun,  from  its  rifing  to  its  fetting,  fall  on  the 
\yalls  ,of  each,  externally  and  internally,  and  he  will  foon 
perceive,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  when  the  angles  are  op- 
pofxteto  the  four  cardinal  points,  each  of  the  v/alls  will  receive, 
more  or  lefs,  within  and  without,  the  diurnal  influence  of  the, 
fun,  and  much  more  equally  than  according  to  the  prevailing 
cuftom* 

.  But  our  author  is  no  friend  to  garden  walls  in  any  diredficn. 
Inltcad  of  elevating  trees  and  fluubs  tiy  the’  aid  of  walls,  he 
would  make  them Jloop  to  conquer^  as  it  were,  by  training  them 
on  banks  or  beds,  on  horizontal  or  inclined  planes ;  thus 
xiouriftiing  them  with  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun,  rcflecled  by 
tile  kindly  earth.  This  is  the  general  principal  of  his  improvc- 
menis,  which  he  judges,  and  indeed  we 'arc  apt  to  think 
rightly,  is  a  more  effectual,  as  well  as  a  more  osconomicid 
mode  of  vaifing-  fruit  trees  than  that  of  poles  and  walls.  He 
thinks  that  vineyards  may  molt  certainly  be  made  in  various 
parts  of  this  ifland  with  fuccefs ;  and  that,  in  particular,  there 
are  eftates  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilts,  Dor- 
fet,  Hants,  SuiTex  and  Kent,  which,  by  plantations  of  vines, 
would  be  doubled  in  value  in  a  few  years.  And  he  hopes  to 
live  to  fee  the  day,  when  it  wdll  be  as  commpn  to  call  for  a 
bottle  of  true  as  it  is  now  to  alk  for  real  or  heme^ 

brewed  porter :  or  this  he  Cays  he  has  a"^s. full  a  conviction,  as  if 
be  had  already  drank  of  it.  In  thefe  expectations'  our  author  is 
certainly  too  fanguine.  However,  his  improvements  merit 
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very  ferlous  attention  :  for^  although  the  culture  of  vines  in  this* 
country  cannot*  be  expelled  to  become  fo  general  in  fo  ftiort  a 
time  ;  yet,  when  reflect  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
imagined  that  vines  could  not  be  raifed  with  any  advantage* 
even  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  on  the  flow  and  gradual  intro- 
duflic^n  of  the  beft  fruits,  from  the  warmer  into  the  colder  cli- 
n^ates,  and  on  the  melioration  of  climates  themfelves,  by  the 
prbgreflive  cultivation  of  the  foil,  it  appears  net  improbable* 
that  the  vine  may  be  ore  day  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  although  not  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  would  in  the  lead' 
influence  the  commercial  treaty  now  on  foot  between  this 
country  and  France. 

In  the. laying  out  ground,  and  the  whole  feenery  of  nature 
as  fufceptible  of  art,  our  author  fhews  judgment  and  tafte. 

In  literary  compofition,  particularly  in  his  introdudlion*  and 
conclufion,  he  is  florid,  light  and  abfurd,  Vic  have^fine  nio-. 
ral  digreflion,  as  well  as  introdudlions^  and  conclufions  in 
VirgiTs  Georgies  :  and  digreflion  to  human  life  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  is  natural  and  pleafing  ;  but,  to  invoke  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Yorick,  father  of  digreflions,  in  one  paragraph  ;  and  after 
ftarting  afide,  in  his  own  phrafeology,  like  a  broken  bow,  this 
way,  that  way,  and  every  way,  to  lift  up  in  the  next  his  eyes’ 
to  heaven  in  devout  contemplation,  and  in  the' fame  breath  to’ 
talk  of  tutelar  Godsj  and  the  comfort  of  having  a  wife  :  all  this 
is  incongruous  and  ofFenfive. —  But  invention,  genius,*  and 
knowledge,  are  not  feldom  found  in  conjudlion  with  even  a* 
monftrous  depravity  of  tafte  ;  the  latter  being  formed  only  by 
an  early  and  habitual  conveefation  w'ith  the  beft  models  of 
compofition,  efpecially  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Art.  V.  ilff  prefent  Politics  of  Ireland:  conffirg  of  I,  I  be  Right 
Honourable  Mr,  hlutcbinfon  s  Letter  to  bis  Conjiituents  at  Cork,  II,  ParJ 
liametitarj  Difcv(Jtons  of  the  Irift?  Arrangements ;  by  MeJJrs,  Connolly^^ 
Grattany  and  Floody  againjl  them  ;  Fitzgibbosiy  MafoHy  Forfttry  Hut- 
chinfony  for  them.  11 L  Mr.  Laffans  Objer^vations  on  the  relative 
Situation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  v:ith  Notes  thereon y  by  am 
Englijh  Editor.  8vo.  is,td  '.  Stockdale,  London,  1786; 

^HE  Subject  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  letter  to  his  conftituenta 
of  Cork  is  of  great  importance,  to  bpth  Great  Britain* 
^nd  Ireland  :  and  the  matters  in  dM'pute  between' the  fifter 
kingdoms  are  treated  by  that  gentleman  with  much  abilityt 
The  objedtionsv'to  the  bill  for  cffedling  a  commercial  inter- 
courfc  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were,  Mr.  Hutchin-* 
fon  obfervesj  partly,  of  .a  conftitutibnaU  and  partly  of  a  com- 
®crcial  nature.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  v/as  oppofed,  prin¬ 
cipally 
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cipally  on  the  ground  of  the  firft  of  thefe and  the  great  ground 
cf  argument,  for  edablilhing  the  objections  on  conftitutional 
principles,  was  taken  from  thofe  parts  of  the; bill  which  relate  to 
the  trade  with  the  Britiih  colonies  and  fettlements  ;  to  the 
four  enumerated  articles  from  the  united  dates  of  America ; 
the  grant  of  the  furplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  j  and  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  fubjecl  of  the  trade  which 
had  been  opened  to  Ireland  wkh  the  Britilh  colonics,  he  fays. 

When  I  refleft  how  long  Scotland  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  England  the  protection  of  her  navigation  laws,  and  the  benefits 
of  her  colony  trade ;  that  what  is  now  o^ered  to  be  permanently 
granted  to  Ireland,  without  any  infringement  of  her  rights  of  Icgifla- 
tion,  could  not  be  purchafed  by  Scotland  without  the  furrender  of 
her  legiflativc  fovereignty  ;  when  I  refleCt  with  what  cfFufions  of  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude  we  received  that  very  boon,  which  feme  of  us  feem  now 
to  diidain  and  fpurn  ;  and  how  carefully  and  affeCiionately  it  had  been 
chcrilhed  by  our  Icgiflaturc  in  the  aCls  of  every  fucceeding  feflion  j  I 
Tiew  with  amazement  the  wonderful  revolutions  of  human  fentiments, 
^d  conSder  the  conftitutional  jealoufy,  arifing  from  the  propofed 
fyftcm  of  colonial  legiflation,  as  one  of  thofe  popular  delufions,  which 
have  too  often  inflamed  thepaflions  and  mifled  the  reafons  of  men.* 

With  regard  to  the  furplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue,*  Mr. 
Hutchinfon  takes  notice  that,  at  the  reftoraiion,  fpecific  du¬ 
ties  were  granted,  in  perpetuity,  ‘‘  for  the  better  guarding  and 
•defending  of  the  fcas  againft  all  perfons  intending,  or  that 
may  intCT^  the  difturbance  of  the  intcrcourfe  of  this  his  ma- 
jefty^s  realm,  (meaning  Ireland^  and  for  the  better  defraying 
the  neceffary  cxpcnccs  thereof,  and  for  the  increafe  and  aug¬ 
mentation  of  his  majefty’s  revenue.” 

‘  The  probable  amount,  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  of  the  propofed  grant 
for  many  years  to  come  would  be  far  inferior  in  value  to  one  year's 
amount  of  the  duties  granted  by  that  aCl,  and  -granted  in  the  firft  place 
for  this  fpecific jpurpofe.  This  part  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
fame  fervice  with  more  oeconomy,  and  with  much  better  effed.  When 
1  lay  with  much  better  efFeCt,  I  fpeak  from  experience.  In  tlielate  war 
If  igates  were  llationed  off  the  coall  of  Scotland  to  proted  the  trade  of 
that  country.  I  prefented  a  memorial  from  Cork  to  the  then  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Ireland,  praying,  that  the  fame  attention  (hould  be  (hewn  to  the 
fouthern  and  weftern  coafts  of  this  kingdom.  I  was  not  able  to  prevail. 
Cut  when  this  navy  becomes  the  navy  of  the  empire,  to  the  fupport  of 
which  Ireland  contributes,  it  would  be  Irilh  as  well  as  Britilh ;  and 
there  could  be  no  longer  a  foundation  for  any  diftlndion.  Our  con¬ 
tribution  would  center  among  ourfelves,  and  would  encourage  our 
induftry,  by  the  inveftment  of  our  quota  in  our  own  manufadures.* 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  objedion  to  this  part  ^f  the  bill, 
Mr.  Hutchinfon  affirms  that  the  faff  has  been  .mifreprefented* 
^  It  is  xio  part  of  the  bill  that  this  grant  ihould  be  fuppbrtcd^ 

...  i.  V  .  -  by. 
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bv  ^  perpetual  revenue  bill.  It  would  have  been  fupporicd* 
with  good  faith  ;  but,  like  the  reft  of  our  revenue,  by  annual 
bills  in  aid  of  the  ads  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  which  are  now 
perpetual. ^ 

<  As  toiobjeclions  made,  on  conilltutlonal  principles,  to  thoTe 
parts  of  the  bill  that  relate' to  the  Britilh  Eail>Inaia  coaipany,  I  (hall 
confider  them  more  fully  when  I  come  to  the  commercial  parts  of  the 
fubje^,  to  which  they  properly  belong.  I  will  only  fay  in  this  place, 
that  I  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  propofed  agreement  as  an  exchange, 
I  by  mutual  confent,  of  a  commerce  which  cxifts  in  theory  only,  and 
which*  may  never  be  produ^ive,  for  a  certain  immediate  and  advan« 
lagcous  commerce  to  a  great  empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  to 
Great  Britain  ;  neither  of  which  we  can  acquire  without  fuch  an  ex¬ 
change  ;  and,  this  poiTible  commerce  being  re^aiTumable  at  our  plea- 
furc  by  parting  with  the  confi deration  given  for  it,  and  as  we  barter 
commerce  for  commerce,  and  not  commerce  for  conftitution,  that  no 
ebjedlion  of  a  conditutional  nature  can  juftly  apply  to  thofe  paragraphs 
of  the  bill.’ 
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If  Great  Britain  neither  gains,  nor  Ireland  lofes,  any  power 
of  legiflation,  where,  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  is  the  injury  to 
Irifli  independence  ?  Confidering  the  fubjed  in  its  true  light, 
as  merely  commercial,  he  fhews,  with  great  clearnefs  and 
ftrength  of  argument  that  were  ftrong  reafons  to  induce  even 
thofe  who  objeded  to  fome  of  the  commercial  regulations  of 
the  bill,  to  vote  for  liberty  to  bring  it  in. 

*  A  commercial  fcttlement  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  rcafonable  man  to  be  much  wanted  ;  and  how  this 
'Can  be  obtained/  without  temperate  difculfion,  and  the  communication 
to  each  other  of  the  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  in  which 
they  differ,  I  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
Britifh  union  many  delays  and  differences  in  opinion  had  arifen. 
Though  the  commiffioners,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  had  on  both  (ides  ligned 
and  fealed  the  articles  of  union,  yet  the  Scotch  parliament  made 
many  important  alterations,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament.  In  the  proceedings  to  eflablifh  a  commercial  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  difficulties  and  differences  in  opinion  muft 
neceflarily  have  arifen  among  men  of  the  beft  intentions.  Our  propo- 
fitions  have  been  altered  by  the  Britifti  Houfe  of  Commons ;  their 
refolutions  have  been  altered  by  the  Lords'  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
thefe  alterations  were  adopted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  progrefs  on  the  Irifh  bill  the  fulleft  difeuffion  was 
intended :  every  objection  would  have  been  heard,  and  every  well- 
founded  objedion  doubtlcfs  muft  have  been  allowed,  and  every  pro¬ 
per  alteration  made.  Nothing  final  during  this  feffion  was  ever  in 
contemplation.  A  great  length  and  variety  of  examination  muft 
have  preceded  the  fetciement  of  the  fchedule  of  duties  and  regulations. 
This  fchedule  xr  uft  have  been  laid  before  our  two  hbufes  of  parlla- 
ment  ia  the  next  feffion,  tor  ihcix  approbation ;  and,  aficr  all  this  had 
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been  done,  iiothing  could  hare  been  concluded,  until  the  Frifli  par- 
fianlent  had  declared  its  fatisfaAiori  in  the  ads  of  the  Britiih  legif. 
hiturc.*":  ^  .  ^  . 

Mr.  ^utchinfon  goes  on  to  (hew,  that  the  bill  offered  to 
Ireland  many-  important  commercial  advantages*^. and  that  its 
principles  were  founded  in  an  equitable  regard  to  the  intereft 
and.profperity  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland. 

’  'fhe  author  writes  with  that  eafe,  pcrfpicuity,  and  con- 
vidion,  which  always  diftinguifh  the  writings  of  men  of  abi¬ 
lities,  when  their  abilities  arc  employed  on  the  fide  of  truth. 

As  there  was  not  any  formal  anlwer  publiflied  to  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon’s  letter,  the  editor  of  this  colledion  has  fubjoincj 
to  it  the  principal  fpecches  in  the  Irifh.  Houfe  of  Commons  on 
Mr.  Orders  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  .  a  bill  to  carry  the  Irilh 
arrangements  into  laws. 

•  After  the -fpceches,  feleSed  from.Mr.  Woodfalfs  publicai- 
tion,  there  is  inferted,  ‘  political  arithmetic  of  the  population^ 
commerce,  and  manufaidures  of  Ireland,  with  obfervations  on 
the  relative  luuation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  James 
Laffan,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq.* 

Mr,  Laffan  is  of  opinion  that  commercial  regulations  (fora 
confblidation  of  conftitutions,  he  thinks,  Ireland  will  not  fuf- 
fcr).with  Great. Britain  on  fair  terms  of  reciprocity  of  benefiti 
are  expedient.  ‘‘  Thefe  terms,  he  fays,  can  only  be  procured, 
by  a  clofe  inveftigation  of  the  relative  fituation  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  which  he  has  attempted  in  a  manner  heretofore  unattend- 
ed  to**  Not  to  make  any  comments  or  conje£lures  on  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  thefe  laft  words,  we  (hall  obferve,  that  in  M*.  Laf- 
fan’s  publication,  of  which  the  very  title  is  borrowed  f ,  there 
is  nothing  of  any  importance  that  has  not  been  already  pub- 
liflied  to  the  world  by-diiFerent  writers,  however  little  it  may 
have  been  attended  to* 


Art.  VI.  A  Reply  to  the  terjonal  InvcHi^es  and  OhjeSIions  contained  in 
Arfzven^  fuh!i/hed  certain  Anonymous  PerfonSy  to  an  Effoy  on 
the  Treatment  and  Coti'VerJicn  of  African  Slan^^esy  in  the  Brit  if?  Colonics  \ 
by  James  Ramfay^  M.  A.  Hear  (f'lrfon.  8vo.  2S,  Phillip-» 

>785* 

•-pHE  matters  now  in  dllpute  between  Mr.  Ramfay  and  h!s 
^  adverfaries  can  be  determined  by  ihofe  only,' who  have  ac- 
cefs  to  the  perfons  by  whofe  ^eftimony  the  truth  or  falfchooJ 
their  refpedtive  afl'ertions  maybe  tried,  and  who  a;e  acquaintcJ 
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jwith  the  feenes  and  circumllances  of  the  unfortunate  -people^ 
whofe  flaviih  condition  has  led  our  difputants,  as  ufual^  from  ge.- 
neral  argument  to  petfonal  invedlivc.  On  the. general  views^ 
fprculations,  and  fehemes  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  with  regird  to  the 
condition,  treatment,' and  convcrfion  of  African  Oaves,  and  alA> 
611  thofeof  his  principal  adverfaries,  we  have  already  ndade  fe* 
vcral  obfervations.  XVe  have  alfo. entered  a  little 'into,  the 
hiftory  that  is  given  by  Mr.  Ramfay’s  advcrfaries^.pfvthe  cifr 
cumftances  and  motives  that  led  him  to  publifh  his  weigh¬ 
ing  however  in  the  fcales  of  candour  and  ^ufticc  th^oppofitse 
telTimonies  of  open  and  anonymous  writers.  It  appears  from 
this  laft  publication  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  that  many  of*  the  hBs 
and  circumftances  relating  to  himfelf,  mentioned  by  his  adver^ 
tarics,  are  true  ;  although  he  admits  not  of  the  inferences  they 
‘draw  from  them,  but  gives  a  |c]uite  different  view  from  that 
odious  one  vvhrch  they  give  of  his  hiftory,  charadlcr  and'  con¬ 
duit  :  and  this,  he  fays,'  he  does,*  becaufe  his  charoiler  as  a 
man,  and  his  reafoning  as  an  author,  as  if  they  could  Aand 
or  fall  only  together,  are  fo  blended,  as  to  force  him  to  blend 
alfo  their,  vindication.  A'lr.  Ramfay  may  certainly  hare  writ¬ 
ten  a  zood  book  in  favour  of  liberty,  even  allowing  him  to  be 
what  his  opponents  affirm,  none  of  the  beft  of  men.  It  is  true^ 
whatever  detrails  from  his  moral  character,  dctrails  alfo  from 
the  validity  of  his  teftimony.  But  his  appeals  to*  mtorietf 
are  at  leaft  as  good  as  theirs  ;  and  when  teftimony  is  oppofed 
to  teftimony,  or  rather  affirmation  to  affirmation,  we  ought 
certainly  to  .{.  refer  th^evideiicc  of  the  declared  to  that  of  the 
anonymous  writer.  * 


Art.  VII.  Thff  Principles  of  the  Cofnmutation  eftahlijhed'  bj 
Fa^s,  By  Francis  Barings  Efq,  &vo.  1  s.*  Scvvcll,'  17S6.  '* 

J  T  is  the  expence,  and  the  frauds  attending  both  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  dilburfement  or  expenditure  of  the  public  re^ 
yenue,  that  is  in  reality  the  greaceft  weight  that'hangs  upon 
this  over-burthened  country.  As  the  combining  of  many 
particulars  midcr  general  laws,  and  the  application  of  thefe  to 
nicchanical  operations,  give  an  advantage  to  the  enlightened  and 
P^.‘j^fophical  manufacturer ;  fo  alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  lim- 
plification  of  taxation  is  a  moft  beneficial  art  in  finance,  anda 
•gJ^eat  bleffing  to  any  nation. 

The  author  of  thefe  fheets,  who  difclaims  all  party  view^ 
and  principles,  informs  us  that  the  only  connexion  he  ever  had 
the  treafury,  arofe  from  his  being  employed  in  a  very  con- 
"deraWe  limplification  of  the  public  expenditure,  in  the  bufinefc 
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of  fupplying  the  whole  of  the  army  viftualling  contracts,  durin  j 
the  time  that  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  prcfided  at  that  board. 

*  The  execution  of  that  great  and  important  work*  together  with  his 
fituation  in  the  city/  naturally  led  to  his  being  confidentially  confulted 
refpe^ling  other  affairs,  of  a  commercial  nature,  which  were  either  de. 
pending  or  in  contemplation.  The  tea  propofition  (which, was  prc. 
•iented  to  his  lordfhip  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  of  the  Eaft-India  Houle) 
and  many  other  plans  w’ere  then  in  agitation ;  and  more  or  Icfs  progrefs 
wasmade  in  them,  as  time  and  other  circumftances  would  permit.  The 
propoiition  refpedling  the  duties  upon  tea  was  alfo  communicca^cd 
to  feveral  principal  perfons  belonging  to  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  and 
to  others  who  were  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  and  was  generally 
.approved.  Under  thefe  circumllances,  the  authors  moft  fanguinc 
.wifhes  were  early  embarked  in  the  fuccefsof  this  meafure  ;  and  it  at. 
fords  him  the  greateft  fatisfadlion.  to  declare,  that  he  feels  himfeif  in. 
finitely  gratified  by  the  event. 

After  giving,  in  detail,  the  advantages  which  have  refiilted 
from  the  commutation-a£t,  he  exhibits  a  compendious  view  of 
thofc  in  which  the  public  are  more  immediately  interefted- 

*  Firft ;  Let  it  be  obfer\'ed,  that  the  average-quantity  of  tea  fold 
by  the  company,  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  paffingof  the  commutation* 
a61,  was  very  httle  more  than  fix  millions  of  pounds  weight  per  an¬ 
num  ;  but,  within  the  firfi:  twelve  months  after  the  a£t  took  place,  the 
quantity  fold  exceeded  fixteen  millions  pounds  weight. , 

‘  Secondly ;  the  amount  of  the  duty  dill  continued  upon  tea  has,  in 
the  firft  year  only,  exceeded  the  eftiinate  by  no  Icfs  than  ^60,434. 

‘  Thirdly  ;  the  total  fum  paid  by  the  purchafers,  for  teas  fold  fmcc 
the  pairing  of  the  a6t,  amounts  only  to  ^2,770,799  ;  but,  had  an 
equal  quantity  been  fold  at  the  former  prices,  the  purchafers  muft  have 
paid  not  Icfs  than /‘4,826, 261  :  confequently,  the  public  have  been 
benefited  to  the  amount  of  2, 05 5,462  by  this  regulation. 

‘  .Fourthly  ;  the  increafe  in  the  annual  amount  of  the  company’s 
fales,  will  oblige  them  to  extend  their  importations  from  China,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  rcquifitions  of  the  adt;  and  for  which  purpofe,  no: 
lets  than  forty. five  large  additional  fhips,  and  3450  feamen,  mull  be 
.conftantly  employed  by  the  company. 

‘  Fifthly  ;  their  exports  of  the  woollens  and  lead  of  this  country 
muft  be  augmented  from  the  value  of  i  i,coo,  to  which  the  amount 
has  hitherto  been  limited,  to  at  leaft  ^300,000  per  annum,  whicb 
will  be  necelTary  hereafter. 

*  Finally  ;  the  retaining  within  thi?  kingdom  a  balance,  amountirj 
'annually  to  no  Icfs  than  ^1,032,400  ;  which,  prior  to  the  ad^, 
‘regularly  paid  to  foreigners  in  fpccie,  through  the  medium  of  tbt 

fmugglcr ;  and  which  balance  will  in  all  probability  be  greatly 
creafed,  W'hcn  the  purpofes  of  the  adl  ihall  have  been  carried  com* 
pietely  into  execution. 

‘  Thcfc  advantages,  which  have  arifen  from  a  finglc  operation,  are 
cf  fuck  magnitude  and  importance,  as  to  fatisfy  every  impartial  penes 
of  the  bcncficiarconfcquenccs  which  muft'refult  from  a  general  apfli* 
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cation  of  the  fame  liberal  principle  to  the  duties  ftill  fubfilllng^  upon 
various  branches  of  the  manufa^ures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain/ 


The  principle  of  the  commutation  tax  may  certainly  be  ap-' 
plied  with  great  fuceefs  to  various  other  articles  beddes  tea  ; 
and  the  beneficial  operation  of  it  in  one  inftance  or  experiment^ 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  others.  Many  vexatious  taxes  might  be 
annhilatcd  in  the  revival  of  hearth-money. 


Art.  VIII.  Thenenu  Ajlrology  ;  or,  the  Art  of  frediQing  or  fortteliing 
future  E*ventSy  by  the  AfpeSls^  Pofitionsj  and  Injiuences^  of  the  Hea^fnJff 
Bodies  \  founded  on  Scripture^  Experience^  and  Reafon:  the  l/VhoU  he^ 
ing  a  Re/ult  of  many  Years  intenfe  Study  and  Labour ;  nonv  firft  made 
•  familiar  and  eafy  to  any  Perfon  of  ordinary  Talents.  .  In  t*ivo  Parts* 
By  C.  Heydon,  jun,  AJIra^Phila,  l  iino.  zs.  Lovewell,  London, 
1786. 


^HE  profcffbrs  of  aftrology,  in  former  ages  of  the  world, 
have  publiihed  treatifes  on  this  celejiial  fcience.  *  Moft  ot 
them,  however,  are  written  in  lo  myfterious  a  manner,  and 
fo  learned  a  ftile,  as  to  tranfeend  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
readers ;  fo  that  dangerous  mifiakes  prevail  concerning  the  na« 
turc  of  this  fublime  fcience  ;  the  vulgar  reckoning  the  whole 
an  impofture,  and  the  learned  attributing  the  knowledge  of 
futurity,  which  it  reveals,  to  a  compact  with  the  devil.  In  this 
age  of  improvement  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Heydon,  well  known  in  the  firmament^  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Jlars^  attempts  to  rcftorc  the  true  aftrology  of 
the  ancients,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  - falfe  afperfions  of  the 
moderns,  and  to  bring  the  whole  of  this  occult  phUofophy  ytxtWxa 
the  compafs  of  a  neat  pocket  volume.  The  fcience  of  aftro- 
logy,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  fecret  virtues  of  the  heavens,  is  found¬ 
ed  on  feripture,  and  confirmed  by  reafon  and  experience.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Mofes  tells  as,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  were 
placed  in  the  firmament,  to  be  for  Jigns  as  well  as  for  fcafoas. 
In  like  manner  he  introduces  the  Deity,  thus  addrelfing  Job^ 
Can’ll  thou  bind  the  Jweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades.^  orloofe 
the  bands  of  Oricn.^*  To  the  fame  purpofe.we  are  taught  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  They  fought  from  Heaven,  the  fhtrs 
in  their  courfes  fought  againft  Slfeia.”  The  ancient  philoib- 
phers  were  unanimous  in  the  fame  opinion,  as  well  as  Lord 
Bacon  among  the  moderns.  Hear  how  fablimcly  the  learned 
Milton  talks. 

Of  planetary  motions  and  afpelfs 
In  fextiley  fquarcy  and  trine  and  oppojiie^ 

Oi  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  lynod  unbenign,  and  taught  th’  fix'd 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  fiyjoer^  Jcc. 
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It  is . well-known  that  inferior  animals,  and  even  blrds^  and 
•reptiles,  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  futurity.  And  can  wie  think 
that  Nature  has  withheld  from  man  thofe  favours  which  fife 
hath  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  the  raven, thecat,  and  the  low?  No, 
•the  aches  in  vour  limbs,'  and  the  fhootings  of  your  corns  be- 
fore  a  tempelt  or  a  fhower,  will  tell  you  the  contrary.  Man, 
who  is  a  microcofm,  or  world  in  miniature,  unites  in  himfclf 
all  ihofe  powers  and  qualities  which  are  fcattcftd  throughout 
nature,  dtlceriis  from  certain  figns  the  future  contingeuefes  of 
his  being;  and,  linding  his  way  through  iht palpabU  obfcio'e  to 
the  .viJihU  dfurnal  and  nocturnal  jphere^  marks  the  pretiges  and 
predictions  of  his  happinefs  or  miiery.  The  myfterious  and 
recondite  doctrine  of  fympathies  in  nature,  is  admirably  illuf- 
•trated  from  the  fympathy  between  the  moon  and  .the  fea,  by 
ovhich  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  are,  in  a  certain  though*  incon¬ 
ceivable  manner,  drawn  after  that  luminary.  In  thele  celeltial 
and  terreftnal  fympathies,  there  cah  be  ho.  doubt  but  that  ths 
.vegetative  .foul  of  the  world  transfers  a  fpecific  virtue  from 
the  heavens  to  thie  elemcirts^  to  animals  and  man.  If  the 
moon  alone  rules  the  world  waters^  w})at  eft’edts  muft  thp 
combination  of  folar,  ftellar,  and  lunar  influences  operate  upou 
the  land?  Q.  E.D. 

It  is  iiniverfally  confefied,  that  aftrology  is  the  mother  of 
aftronomy.;  and  though  the  daughter  hath  rebelled  againll  the 
mother,  like  our  colonies  in  America,  it  hath  been  long  pre- 
di£ked  and  .expedlcd,  that  the  venerable  authorityrof  the  parent 
will  prevail  in  the  end.  Aftronomy  for  fome.  time  paJl  hath 
been  on  the  decline;  the  fecretary  of  the  •Royal, Society  hath 
formally  renounCwd  fome  of  the  fundamental  principles iof  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  f  ;  but  aftrology  ftill  keeps;jts  ground, 
and  gains  converts.  Founded  on  a  rock  which  cannot  fail, 
the  ignorance,  curiofity,  and  credulity  of  mankind,  it  bids  de*» 
fiance  .to  the  blaftsof  pretended  knowledge,  .and  the.  malignant 
mill  of  fcepticifm.  Profane  perfons,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  have 
derided  thefc  heavenlv  mvfteries,  but  babes. and  nurfes.have 
Hill. believed  •  and  among  the  lift  of  real  or  pretended  infidels, 
there  are  multitudes  who  have*  only  exchanged  one  kind  of 
laich  for  another.  Has  rrot  Count  Caglioftro,  the  famous  an¬ 
tediluvian  patriarch,  who  tnftru6fs  his^  pupils. in  the  myfterib 
cf  Hermes  Tiifmegiftus,"  believers  and  followers  without  num¬ 
ber,  and  among  other  celebrated  names  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan? 
Has  •  not  Baron  Swedenbourgh,  who  was  accuftomed  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  dead,  and  to  vjfit  paradife,  purgatpry,  and  belli 
made  thoufands  of  profelytes  and  converts  I  or  did  any  perfoa 
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ever  <}4(helieve  $he  do^rines  of  aftrology,  who  did  not  believe 
{btnetbing  fully  as  marvellous  and  miraculous?  Buffon.be* 
lieves  that  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets  of  the  folar  fyftems 
were  produced  by  the  perculEon  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  on  the 
fun  i  Uavid  Hume  believed,  that  though  no  perfon  can  aflent  - 
to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  without  having  all  the  principle, 
of  his  underftanding  fubverted,  yet,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  heathen  religion  may  be  true ;  Dr.  Beattie  believes  that 
the  philofophers  in  Aberdeen  have  common  fenle,  and  the  don 
infpiratton ;  Dr.  Robertfon  believes  that  it  was  a  great  ma^ 
of  policy  and  humanity  in  the  Spanish  court  to  improve  and 
civilize  America  by  exteilniaating  the  Americans,  and  that  it ; 
Was  very  youthful  and  imprudent  in  Las  Cafas,  to  difliiade  the 
foldiersof  Cortes  from, cutting  the  throats  of  twelve  Americans  > 
every  day,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apoftles }  Lord  Monboddo 
believes  in  mermaids,  and  men  with  tails,  and  that  there  are 
depofited  in  the  French  King's  cabinet  the  bones  of  a  giant,  ' 
who  was  ninety-fix  feet  in  height ;  hdr.  Gibbon  believe»', 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  (the  eera  of  .Oifian’s  poems)  the  ‘ 
common  food  of  the  Scotch,  highlanders  was  the  buttocks  of  j 
men,  and  the  bubbies  of  women.  From  thefe,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  asmyfierious  in  the  philofophical  creed  of  the  eighteenth  ' 
century,  authors  fiiould  learn  to  fpeak  with  extreme  modefty 
[of  other  centuries,  and  never  to  call  the  prefent  age  an  ago^ 
f  unbelief. 
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iKT.  IX.  A  arcua^MKjal  Nt^rative  of  the  Lofs  of  the  HaiePwtll  ' 
(Lafi-huRaman J  Captaist  Rieharsi  Pierce^  •which  •was  mnfortusuHtly 
vh-teked  at  Seacomhe  in  the  IJle  of  Purbetk,  on  the  coaji  of  Dor/etfsire,  ■ 
on  the  Morning  of  Fridc^  the  6th  of  Janstary,  1786.  Compiled  from 
the  Consnusstieationt  and  ttnder  the  Authorities  of  Mr.  Henry  Meriton, 
and  Mr.  John  Rogers,  the  two  chief  OJicers,  who  happily  efcaped  the 
dnadfulCatafirophe.  lamo.  is.  Lane,  London,  1786. 

H  £  lofs  of  the  Halfewell,  and  the  miferable  catafirophe  of 
Captain  Pierce  and  the  pallengers  on  board,  have  already, 
excited  the  general  compaflion,  and  melted  the  bolbm  of  bu- 
nanity.  This  narrative  of  that  difafier  is  circumftantial  and 
ixa^l,  but  disfigured  with  rhetorical  embelliihments,  and  all 
b6»artifices  of  the  falfe  pathetic.  The  ftory  needs  only  to  be  . 
.old  to  intereft  the  heart  of  fenfibility  j  mrgid  declamation  and  , 
reflexions  interrupt  our  fympathy,  and  make  us  pity  the 
'riter.  Hear  how  the  cataftrophe  is  unfolded. 

*  ^hey,  i.  e.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  wow  found  that  a  very 
wuderable  ttumber  of  the  crew,  ieamen,  I'oldiers,  and  fdme  petty 
««r$  were  in  the  fame  fituadon  with  themlelves,  though  many  who 
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had  reached  the  rocks  below  had  perilhed,  in  attempting  to  afeend ; 
what  that  fituation  was,  they  were  dill  to  learn  ;  at  prelent  they  had 
efcaped  immediate  death,  but  they  were  yet  to  encounter  cold,  naked- 
n^fs,  wind,  rain,  and  the  perpetual  beating  of  the  fpray  of  the  fea^ 
for  a  difficult,  precarious,  aod  doubtful  chance  of  efcape. 

*  They, could  yet  difeern  fom^  part  of  the  Ihip,  and  folaced  them, 
fclves,  in  their  dreary  dations,  with  the  hope  of  its  remaining  entire 
till  day  break  ;  for,  in  themidft  of  their  own  misfortunes,  the  fulFer- 
ings  of  the  females  afFeded  them  with  the  mod  acute  angullh,  and 
every  i'ca  that  broke  brought  with  it  terror,  for  the  fate  of  thofe 
amiable,  and  helplefs  beings. 

■  ‘  But,  alas !  their  apprehenfions  were  too  foon  realized.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  after  Mr.  Rogers  had  gained  the  rock,  an  univcrfal  Ihrick,^ 
which  dill  vibrates  in  their  cars,  and  in  which*  the  voice  of  female, 
didrefs  was  lamentably  didinguidiable,  announced  the  dreadful  cata- 
ftrophe  ;  'in  a  few  moments  all  was  hudied,  except  the  warring  ,  winds, 
and  beating  waves  ;  the  wreck  was  buried  in  thcremorielefs  deep,  and 
not  an  atom  of  her  was  ever  after  difcoverable. 

‘^  .Tbus  perilhed  the.  Halfewell,  and  with  her  worth,  honour,  (kill, 
bea.uty,  amiability,  and  bright  accomplilhinents ;  never  did  the  angry 
elements  combat  with  more  elegance  ;  never  was  a  watery  grave  filled 
with  fuch  precious  remains.  Great  God,  how  infcrutable  are  thy  ; 
judgments !  yet  we  knt^w  them  to  be  juft ;  nor  will  we  arraign  tby ; 
mercy,  who  haft  transferred  virtue  and  purity,  from.impcrfeft,  and, 
mutable  happinefs,  to  blifs  eternal  V 

To  tell  us  at  the  clofe  of  this  tremendous  feene  that.  the. 

angry  elements  never  combated  with  more  elegance betrays  fuch 
infenftbiijty.  and  affectation  as  fills  us  with  difgufl. 

While  we  lament  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  fufferers,  wc, 
are  delighted  w^lth  the  zealous  and  aiStive  humanity  of  the  inha-  ‘ 
bitants  of  Eaftington  to  refeue  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the 
wreck,  frorn  the  new  dangers,  to  which  they  were  expofed# 
One  circumftance  contained  in  this  narrative,  and  generally 
believed,  is  truly  furprifing.  That  the  lofs  of  the  Halfewell 
was  very  much  owing  to  the  inattention,  remifl'nefo  and  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  failors ;  who,  during  great  part  of  the  ftorm, 
deferted  their  duty,  Ikulked  in*their  hammocks,' and  were  only 
roufed  to  a  fenfc  of  .their  danger,  when  their  endeavours  could 
be  of  no  avail.  It  is  to  be  feared^  that  the  trial  of  fomc  late 
comnianders  for-  enforcing  duty,  by  jneceffary  difcipline,  has 
encouraged  the  turbulent  and  refractory  fpirit  of  failors,  aiul. 
weakened  the  hands  of  authority. 


Art.  X.  Di/cour/es  on  various  Sulje^Sf  Evangelical  and EracticaU  h 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  ilf.  of  Leieeftern  fivo.  5J.  Buck- 
land,  London,  1785. 


_  •  ^ 

'T'H  E  modeft  and  worthy  author  of  thefe  fermons  tells  us, 

fin' the  preface,  that  he  has  publilhed  them  at  the  defire  of 
a  rd'pecfable  fociety,  to  whom  he  bas'fiatedly  miniftcred  abovs 
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forty  years,  and  by  whom  he  was  often  folicited  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  fome  fruits  of  bis  labours.  As  they  were  compofed 
for  an  ordinary  audience,  and  without  any  intention  of  publi¬ 
cation,  he  makes  an  apology  for  their  want  of  thofe  graces 
md  embelliftiments,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fome  modera 
ermons.  But,*  in  reality,  they  ftand  in  need  of  no  apology 
whatever.  In  other  departments  of  literature,  the  entreaty  of 
riends  has  often  been  ridiculoufly  urged  as  a  plea  for  publica- 
ion,  but  the  folicitation  of  a  rcfpedlable  foclety  to  have  fome^ 
lemorials  of  a  venerable  paftor,.by  which,  though  dead^  hi, 
.ay  fpeai.io  them^  is  too  ftrong  to  be  denied,  and  too  ferious 
>  be  ridiculed.  The  fubjedts  of  thefe  difeourfes  are  of  the 
oft  interefting  and  ufeful  kind ;  and  the  ferious  unafFedted; 
anner  in  which  they  are  treated,  will  recommend  them  to 
cry  pious  reader.  Not  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  party,* 
or  attentive  to '  popular  applaufe,  the  author  endeavours  to 
hbliifh  revealed  religion  on  the  balls  of  natural,  and  to  re-’ 
efent  the  peculiar  do6lrines  of  the  gofpel,  in  a  light  corifp-f 
int  to  reafoh,  ’  and  .worthy  ^qf  the  moral  attributes  of  tbej 
city..  On  fubje(3s  that  nave  been  controverted,  he  writes, 
m  an  unfeigned  love  of  the  truth,  and  ajegard  to  the  .beft 
tcreffs  of  men  ;  and  to  every  dodtrine  of  the.  gofpel  which 
cxplams,  he  gives  a  praftical  and  moral  turn.  If  he  does^* 
t  affeft  novelty  or  ornament,  he  appears  to  have  thought  on  ^ 
at  he  wrote,  and  to  have  felt  what  he  fpoke  ;  and  the  plairi  ' 
guage  of  a  ferious  mind,  and  a  feeling  heart,  is  of  more  avail 
"wm  many  to  righteoufnefs^  than  all  the  refinements  of  philo-  ' 
Hy  'and  embelliihments  of  eloquence. 

,^^he  couclufion  of  the  firft  fermqn,  (a  vindication  of  divine 
Mvidence)  gives  a  very  favourable  idca^of  the  author.  ^ 

^  i  Thefe  confld^atioQs  abundantly  juftify,the  providence  of  God^  ; 
Iwfiing  the  fufieriogs  of  righteous  men^  and  the  proijperity  of  .fom# 
are  ungodly  ;-rr^pe6Ung  likervUe  tbe^e^rly  death  of  fome. good  r. 
Ivrus  and  the  wicked  man's  fomeiimes  prolonging  his  life'indni 
Msc'dneft.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ^  . 

appears  from  what  has  been  (aid,  that  the  caufc  of  fighte- 
Ufeis  is  not  in}urcd,  by  any  of  thefe  events but.thy  goodncl^  and  . 
g  have  in  general  greatly  the  advantage  over  wickednefs  even  in 

the  courfe  of  nature. and  providence,'  there  u  evideQtly  fadt  a.  •  • 
■fclencc  of  enjoyment,  wheo compared  with  mtfery  amongft  man-; 
E-  ^  affords  aiv  inconicftablc  proof,  of  the  ,pcifeft.wifdora  and  * 
of  the;  great  Creator  and. Holer  of  the  world  — And  jo.tht^ 
Hate  of  mankind,  the  balance  of  enjoyment  is  fo  much  ia 
,  of  the  righteous,  rather  than  of  the  wicked,  as  fully  to  vindi-  - 
i  amibu|es  of  the  Deity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  .cauic 

I  HK^^^uinefs  and  rellgibh,  as"  far  preferable  to  that  of  fin  imd  im« 

J  H  ^diough  wc  confine  our  views  to  the  prefent  life. 

■  H  ;i  t  To  • 
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*  To  fuppofe  that  the  lot  of  the  righteous  was  on  the  whole  worfe 
than  that  of  the  wicked  in  general  here,  would  afford  a  prefumptive 
argument,  that  there  is  no  moral  governor  of  the  world,  and  that  a 
inan'f  interefl  is  on  the  fide  of  vice  and  irrcligion : — as  on  this  fiippo- 
fition  we  (hould  want  proof  of  God’s  moral  perfedions,  we  fhoald 
not  be  nble  to  prove  a  future  fiate,  or  a  future  equal  retribution  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  according  to  men’s  different  condudf  or  real 
charaAer.  In  this  dark  view  of  things,  religion  would  have  no 
folid  foundation,  and  righteoufnefs  no  alUfufficient  friend. 

*  But  matters  are  not  thus  circumftanced.  From  what  has  been 
laid  it  appears  far  otherwifei  This  is  our  rejoicing  ;  and  we  congra- 
talate  the  affii£fed  righteous,  that  they  are  in  the  right  courfe,  and 
that  they  have  an  all>iuffidient  friend  in  Heaven,  who  will  fuccour, 
blefs  and  fa ve  them  for  ever;  for  though  many  are  the  afHiAionsof 
the  righteous,  yet  the  Lord  will  deliver  them  out  of  them  all.  “  God 
is  a  fun  and  (hield,  he  will  give  grace  and  glory,  and  no  good  thing 
will  be  withhold  from  them  thatw[alk  uprigntly.”  • 

]  *  Let  tliis  give  us  full  fatisfadtion  in  the  perfedions  and  providence 
of  God.  Let  us  cherifh  an  unreferved  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  and 
firm  reliance  on  his  grace  through  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrill. 
Let  us  take  the  Saviour  of  the  world  za  the  great  pattern  of  patience 
and  hope ;  trufling  in  God,  that  what  we  know  not  now,  we  (hal 
know  hereafter  when  we  fhall  know,  even  as  we  are  known*"  f 

The  fermon  on  the  ftate  of  human  nature,  merits  the  careful 
perufal  of  thofe  who  make  wild  commentaries  on  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  who  think  that  they  glorify  the  divine  hatuie,  by 
degrading  the  human. 

*  If  then  on  our  furyeykig  God's  work  in  the  lifelefs  particla(^ 
matter,  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  part  of  the  .creation,  the  mo< 
highly  we  think  and  fpeak  of  it,  the  more  we  do  honor  to  him  who 
formed  it,  will  not  this  eaually  hold  good  on  our  fpeaking  well  of  tlx 
rational  part  of  his  handy  work  ?  If  magnifying  other  parts  of  tk 
creation  is  exalting  the  Creator,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  laylii; 
the  nature  of  man  as  low  as  poflible,  that  even  vilifying  this  part  of 
God’s  workmanihip,  which  of  all  others  in  the  vifible  fyfiem  is  inci 
difiinguifiied,  (hoedd  be  thought  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  This, 
own,  is  beyond  my  comprehenfion. — Certainly,  the  more  vile  we 

freferit  the  nature  of  man  on  his  formation,  the  lefs  honour,  or  ratk  ■ 
might  fay,  the  more  dlihonour  we  aferibe  to  God,:  but,  take  notcH 
we  now  fpeak  of  our  nature,  at  it  immediately  ^comes  out  of  the  haiw 
of* God,  its  Creator.  H 

«  Whatever  we  were,  when  bom  into  the  world,  we.  were  who'* 
the  work  of  God ;  every  property,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  was  fro® 
him^  who  is  the  Former  of  our  'bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  Ipiri*® 
the  connedlion  fubfilltng  between  body  and  minjl  he  conftituted ; 
the  mutual  effe6t,  which  thefe  difiinft  parts  of  our  nature  have  up® 
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each  other>  is  by  bis  immediate  operation  or  inflaence.-»Oar  parent^ 
aie  only  the  inftruments  of  conveying  to  us  a  bodily  fabftance ;  this 
is  all  we  have  derived  from  our  ird  parents  throogh  the  channel  of 
many  generations ;  nor  can  this  corporeal  fubftance,  as  we  have  jult 
hinted,  any  ways  aiFedt  the  mind,  that  is  united  to  it,  but  by  the  iin» 
mediate  power  of  God.  A  child  can  derive  nothing  fit>m  his  parents^ 
whether  remote  or  near,  but  by  the  good  pleafure  and  power  of  hia 
Creator.  The  mind  h  not  conveyed  from  parent  to  child,  but  i« 
immediately  derived  from  God  ;  every  organ,  e\Try  fenfe,  every  af* 
feAion  and  every  faculty  of  our  nature  is  equally  his  produdion ;  fo 
that  our  whole  nature,  whatever  it  is,  when  De^v]y  formed,  is  intirely 
derived  from  the  perfedt  wifdoro,  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  God ;  and  mutt  every  moment  be  dependent  on  the  great  firft 
caufe  of  its  exigence. 

*  Let  us  obferve.  Secondly,  that  the  work  .of  God  muft  be.  wor¬ 
thy  of  kf  author,  and  well  fuited  to  the  porpofe  of  its  creation. 

*  Do  you  not  obferve  in  the  animal  creation,  that  every  fpecies  is 
fuited  to  the  purpoie  of  its  being  ?  That  the  feveral  fenfes.  are  adapted 
to  their  ot^efts  ?  that  the  form,  hs  well  as  faculties,  ot  every  fpecies, 

>  is  well  fitted  to  the  place  for  which  this  fpecies  is  intended  ?  Are  not 
feet  given  to  the  animal  that  is  to  walk  ?  wings  to  the  fowl  that  is  to 
fly  ?  a  webbed,  foot  to  the  fowl  that  is  to  fwim  on  the  waters,  and 
only  fits  to' the  filh  that  is  to  move  in  that  element  ?  As  far  as  we  fee^ 
God  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  nor  made  one  thing  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  it.  This  is  perfedtly  applicable  to  the  nature  of  man.  'Can 
aqy  thing  that  is  really  bad  come  out  of  his  hand  ?  As  iimple  as  this 
quefiion  may  feem,.  it  is  of  great  moment  to  the  point  in  view.  Can 
any  thing  be  created  by  him,  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  his  perfedt 
underftanding  ?  any  thing,  that  would  be  a  difhonour  to  his  infinite 
goodnefs  ana  purity  ?  Is  not  every  creature  of  God  really  good  in  its 
place,  and  worthy  of  him  that  made  it  ?  Or '  can  a  wife  and  benevo¬ 
lent  and  holy.  God  create  a  being  not  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  its  exiil- 
ence  ?  Is  not  the  purpofe  of  a  reafonable  creature,  or  the  end  of  his 
being,  that  he  may  adt  a  reafonable  and  worthy  part  ?  that  he  may 
be  a  good  fubjedt  of  God's  moral  government  ?  that  he  may  difeern, 
approve  and  do  what  is  right  ?  And  can  we  fuppofe,  that  God  has 
made  us,  though  under  his  appointed  means  of  inftrudtion,  incapable 
of  difeeming  between  moral  good  and  evil  ?  incapable  of  approving 
what  is  good  ?  or  of  choofing  and  adting  according  to  inward  appro¬ 
bation  ?  Has  he  made  us  necefTarily  blind  i  has  he  formed  our  nature 
averfe  from  all  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil?  Is  this  worthy  of  his 
infinite  perfedtions  ?  If  formed  in  fuch  a  date,  could  we  be  fit  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpofe  of  our  being  ?  or  (hould  we  be  qualified  by 
our  Maker  to  become  proper  fubjcdls  of  his  moral  governmehc?— 
And  if  not  fo  qualified,  why  doth  he  command  us  to  do  his  will  ? 
Why  urge  us  to  obedience' by  the  motives  of  promifes  and  thrcacenings 
contained  in  his  revealed  word?  or  what  foundation  can  therebc  for 
a  future  judgment  of  all  mankind,  or  the  appli:ation  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  ?  If  God,  the  author  of  our  nature,  has  made  os  inca¬ 
pable  bf  fairly  confidering  and  duly, regarding  motives/ why  doth  he 
^fidreis  os  in  Us  word,  as  if  we  were  capable  of  doing  thefe  things  ? 

H  I  '  Thgfc 
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Thcfc  important  queftions  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed,  and  anfwcr, 
cd  with  equd  faiti^ulnefs/  '  *  *  .  —  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  thcfc  fermons  arc  the  compofition  of  a  fe- 
rious  and  enlightened  mind.  Religion  is  cbhfirmed  by  found 
reafon,  and  faith  happily  connefted  with  morals.  An  air  of 
firtiplicity,"  finceri^,  ana  probity,  accompanies  .the  preacher, 
enforces  what  Ke  (ays,  and  brines  it  home  to  the  heart.  The 
feofpcl  of  Chrift  is  not  confounded  with  the  doctrines  and  in. 
ititutiohs  of  men ;  nor  the  dignity  of  a  moral  teacher  loft  in 
the  airs  and  graces  of  a  modern  rhetorician.  Such  plain,  fe* 
rious,  rational,  and  perfuaftve  fermons,  are  peculiarly  proper 
for  the  family  and  the  clofct.  •  t 


Art.  XL  Moreton  Abbey  ;  or  the  Fatal  Myjlery,  A  Fo^vely  by  tht 
late  Mifs  Harriot  Chilcot,  of'Baib^  (afterwards  Mrs.  Meziere) 
Author efs  df  Elmar  and  Ethlinda'^  'a  LegendaryTale^  iAc.  12 mo, 
2  vo!s.-68.  ’  Bew,  London.  /  Baker,’  Southampton. 

H  E  incidents  in  this  novel  are  few  In  number,  but  they 
are  Interefiing,  and  have  the ’’merit  of  novel  ty.'  Colonel 
Bcllmour,  after  along  abfencii  and  from  the  perils  of  war,  re¬ 
turns  to 'Moreton  Abbey,  and  marries  Mifs  Moreton,  to  whom 
he  had  been  attached.  The  new  married  couple  (according  to 
common  form)  communicate  to  their  correfponding  friends, 
the  joys  and  beatitudes  of  the  honey*moon.  But  as  human 
bappinefs  is  of  no  long  duration,  either  in  novels  or  in  real 
life,  the‘“  lover’s  dream”  is  foon  interrupted.'  Mr.  Stanley, 
a  friendicfs’ orphan,  proteded  by  Mrs:  Bellmour,  in’whofe 
houfe  he  refides, '  appears  to  the  hufband  to  be  too  great  a  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  ‘excites*  his  jealoufy.  '‘Mrs.  Bellmour,  alHifted 
with  the  fufpicions  of  her  hulband,  and  her  own  fituation, 
peveals  the  hiftbry  of  this  young  unknowm,  ,to  her  correfpon- 
dentMifs  Colville,  and  informs  her,  that  Stanley'was  the  Ton 
of  heV  fifler,-  who  had  been  unfortuiiately  married  to  a  gentle- 
man,  who  had  another  wife  alive.  Upon  the  difeovery  of  this 
former  marriage,  her  fifter  grew  diftradied,  and  funk  into  a 
confumption,  of  which  (he  died ;  charging  Mrs.  Bellmour, 
on  her  death  bed,  not  to  reveal  the  fecrct  of  her  fon’s  birth. 
Colonel  Bellmour,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this  myfteriuus 
biftory,  found  his  fufpicions  iricrcafe,~  and  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy 
ftabbed  young  Stanley.  Bdlmour  himfelf,  after  wandering  for 
{omc  time  in  a  forlorn  and  diftraited  fiate,  expires  V 
Bellmour  dies  of  ' a  broken  heart. 

It  will  immediately  appear  to  the  reader,  that  all  this  diftrefs 
inigbt  have  been  prevented,  by  Mrs.  Bellmour’s  communicating 
10  her  bufband  the  feci  cl  of  young  Stanley’s  birth,  which  ibe 
-  -  ’  had 
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had  intrufted  to  her  friend.  Indeed  We  know  of  no  fecrets 
that  a  woman  of  virtue  has  any  occafion  to- coiiccal  from  a 
hufband,  which  ihe  can  reveal  to  a  confidant.  Biit  it  has 
been  the  pradlce  of  novel-writers,  for  foihe  timepaft,  to  make 
their  tales  as  gloorriy  and 'tremendous  as  pdffibld,  and  to  mif- 
take  the  fhocking  and  the  horrible,  for  the  afFe^'ng  and  the 
pathetic.  Such  defcriptions  are  an  unfaithful  picture  of  life,  and 
their  tendency  is  unfavourable  to  virtue,  thefy  throw  a  gloom ' 
over  the  mind,  and  lead  to  a  diftruft  .in  prdvidefhce.  There  arc 
fome  verfes  ihterfperfcd  through  this  cdlledtion.  'One  little 
ode  we  fliail  extract,  for  the  entertainment  of  the’feiider. 

‘  Long,  long  like  Noah’s  dove  around 
My  relllels  heart  has  ilray’d ; 

That  blifs  of  life  was  ftill  unfound, 

A  foul  congeniarmade ! 

Where  thought  all  mutual  fiill  meets  thought. 

And  mind  embraces  mind,  '  ^ 

Tho’  failing  ftil!  the  ybnth  I  fdughit,  'I' 

None  fuch  to  me  inclin'd .  .  •  .  '/•'* 

Perhaps  in  journ’ing  from  the (kica  /  . 

He  chanc’d  afide  to  ftray,  *  ' 

And  ever  fince  in. vain  he  tries  .  .  *  ’ 

To  find  his  long,  loft  way.  .  ' 

And  are  we  doom’d,  Oh  !  fate  unki^  I  v  r 

I n  this  life  thbft  to  meet,  - '  ‘ ’ 

Who  in  foft  blifs  no  more  confin’d  .  ^  • 

No  joys  can  e’er  repeat  ?  *  ^  “ 

Oh!  would  the  fav’ ring  liar  that  led  .  .  . 

The  wifeman’s  faithful  way'  ,  ..  , 

To  the  high,  heav’n-born  infant’s  bed,  ' 

My  fteps  to  him  convey  !  -  ^ 

_  I’d  rove  Arabia’s  fun-burnt  fands,  ,  '  "  .»/- 

Or  cold  Siberia’s  wafte  $ 

O’erroafing waves  or hoftilC lands.  /  . 

My  teet  Ihould  fearlcfs  liaftc.  -  —  t.  '  »  =  * 

Not  wQilds  of  wealth  Ihould  me  detain,.  ..  _  ,  _  * 

Or  keep  one  thought  away  ; 

The  mines  of  rich  Peru  in  vain  .  .  » s^*.  *  ft. 

Should  tempt  my  ftepi  to  ftray  %  ^ 

Then,  tell  me  where,— fome  angel  tell  . ' 

Where  dwells  the  form)  unknown;  .  .  , 

KrtS  me  tofomC  hcriirifit’s  Cell  ^ 

Who  doCs  the  world  difown.'  ‘  ' 

Then,  oh !  dear  form,  whofe  fettled  laind'  • 

Beats  fympathy  to  mine  ; 

To  |>Iace  or  clime'  wherever  confin’d  .  *  • 

Id  wjjig  my  way  to  thine.  .  •  ..  •  ^  ^  *  ^ 

H  4  Perhafi 
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\  Perhaps  the  liar  that  gilds  the  mom  ’ 

May  light  my  lonely  way ; 

By  philofophic  cafe  forbora, 

1  far  from  crouds  may  dray. 

Perhaps  on  Perfia's  throne~Oh  !  no- 
Quick  Hop  fuch  rapid  flight  |  . 

Thy  kindrea-foul  inform  more  low 
Mud  fliun  the  dazzling  height.  .  .  .  / 

Perhaps  on  Alpine  hills  be  leads 
Serene  his  rural  flocks»  ' 

The  Banks  of  Tagus,\ihuling,  treads. 

Or  climbs  the  fnow-doath'd  rocks. 

In  this  blefsM  date,— with  thee  how  pleased 
My  feet  ontir^  would  dray, 

Tho'  falling  fnow  around  us  freez^d  ^ 

.  And  Phetbtts  hid  his  ray  ! 

With  fouls  above  the  lead  difguife 
WeM  tread  the  happy  grove ; 

No  thoughts  in  either  l^art  Ihould  rile 
Untaught  by  truth  and  IpVe. 

At  eve,  dear  youth,  IM  fmooth  thy  bed 
With  foft  leaves  gather’d  round  ;  .  ^ 

The  dreams  that  gently  pafling  dray’d 
Should  foothe  thee  with*  its  found. 

We’d  weep  or  fniile — untaught  by  art— 

To  nature’s  precepts  true ;  * 

As  (he  inform’d  the  feeling  heart, 

Wc  wou’d  her  paths  purfiie.  ^ 

But  if  on  earth  we  ne’er  mud  meet. 

This  blifs  in  hope  is  giv?n,  ,  *  ^  : 

In  joys,  which  fate  can  ne’er  defeat. 

Our  fouls  (hall  join  in  heav’n !’ .  . 

There  are  common  thoughts,  as  well  as  carelefs 
this  poem,  but  an  air  of  fofenefs  and  tendernefs  breathes 
the  whole.  Si  Jic  omnia  dexiffit  / 
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Art.  XII.  Memorial  relati^oe  to  SvhjtBs  in  ^bicb  tbe  Digmtj^eni  /»• 
terefi  ef  the  Society  of  Clerks  to  bis  Mayejif  s  Signet  are  de^ly  coii* 
eemed^  4to.  Edinburgh. 

TN  the^courfe  of  laft  year,  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edin^ 
.  burgh  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number,  to  prepare 
regulations  refpe£ljng  the  courfe  of  ftudy  neceffary  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  other  qualifications  which  oughtto.be  required 
in  thofe  who  wifli  to  becqme  members  of  the  facultv.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  appointment,  the  committee  fuggefted  the  fol- 
•  ‘  :  ■  .  *  lowiPi 
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lowing  regulations.  I.  That  no  perfon  (hould  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  who  had  not  attended  an 
univerfity  for  feven  years.  II.  That  no  perfon  ihould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  trials  after  twehty-feven  years  of  age,  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  having  contracted  improper  habits  of  life  in  other 
profeffions.  III.  That  a  committee  of  feven  (hall  be  appointed, 
without  whofe  authority  no  perfon  (hall  be  admitted  to  trials. 
Thcfe  regulations  received  the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  and 
were  prefented  to  ^the  court  of  feffion  to  receive  their  fanAion ; 
but  the  judges,  with  a  becoming  attention  to  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  and  the  rights  of  the  fuDjeCt,  delayed  the  conlideration 
of  them  till  next  felfion. 

There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  The  reputation  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  for  learn¬ 
ing,  abilities,  and  polilhed  manners,  was  never  higher  than  at 
preient.  They  boaft,  and  with  juftice,  in  their  report,  that 
in  former  periods^  as  well  as  at  prefent^  they  have  been  diftin- 
guilbed  by  members,'  not  only,  eminent  for  their. knowledge  ill 
law,  but  whofe  generaMiterature  and  knowledge  did  honour  both 
to  their  own  profeffion,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
And  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  when  their  charaCIer  (lands  the 
higheft,  they  wifh  to  alter  the  mode  of  admittance,  and  (hut 
that  very  door  by  which  they  themfelvcs  entered  to  their  pre¬ 
ferment  and  honours  !  The  new  reftridions  propofed  by  the 
committee,  and  adopted  bv  the  faculty,  feem  chiefly  intended 
to  prevent  the  writers,  or  clerks  to  the  (ignet,  becoming- mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  Yet,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  law,  the  bench  of  judges  may  be  fupplied  from  the  clerks 
to  the  fighctr  *"  — 

*  The  19th  article  of  the  treaty  of  anion  provides,  **  That  here¬ 
after  none  (hall  be  named  to  be  ordinary  lords  of  feflion,  but  fuch 
who  have  ferved  in  the  college  of  juftices  as  advocates  or  principal 
derks  of  feffion  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  or  as  writers  to  the  fignct 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  years ;  with  this  provifion,  that  no  writer  to  the 
fignet  be  capable  to  be  admitted  a  lord  of  feffion,  unlefs  he  undergo 
a  private  and  public  trial  on  the  civil  law,  before  the  faculty  of  ad-* 
vocates,  and  ^  found  by  them  qualified  for  the  faid  office,  two  years 
before  he  be  named  to  be  a  lord  of  the  feffion;  yet  fo  as  the  qualifi-. 
cations  made,  or  to  be  made,  for  capacitating  perfons  to  be  named  or  • 
dinary  lords  of  (effion,  maybe  altered  by  the  ^parliament  of  Greats 
Briuin.’* 

Independent  of  the  application  of  theie  new  regulations  for 
admiflion  into  the  faculty  of  advocatcs,'^to  an^i^'er  ^f  men 
from  which  the  bench  of  judges  may  bcTuppIied,  from'^a^con- 
fideration  of  the  general  point  thefe  reftrii^Ions  ate  tinconfli- 
tiitional  and  abfurd.  By  the  law  and  conftitution  of  this 
^ountry^  every  fubjed  of  the  kingdom  may  betake  bimfelf  to 
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any  profdfion  he  pJeafes,  at  any  period  of  bis  life.  This  is  a 
propofition,  .the  truth  of  which  is  universally  eftablifbed.  The 
j^ropofed  regulation  therefore  appears  to  be  a  diredi  violation  of 
the  liberty  and  common  right  which  wc  enjoy  by  the  Jaw  of  the 
Jand.  It  is  a  reftraint  which  nothing le/s  than  tlie omnipotence  of 
the  legislature  can  introduce,  as  being  a  very  ftrong  limitation 
of  tlue  coaftitutional  rights  of  the  fubje£f.  The  court  of  fef- 
Corf,  to  which  the  faculty  of  advocates  applied  for  confir- 
matmn  of  their  new  regulations,  is  invefted  with  judicative 
powers,  but  not  legillative.  T  he  force  of  ftatuie  was  even 
deemed  requifitc  (to  confer  on  th^n  the  right  of  eftablifhing 
and  regulating  the  forms'  of  their  own  judicial  proceedings. 
The  aft  J540  c.  93,  w'hich  ratifies  the  inftitution  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  juftice,  contains  the  following  claufc:  ‘‘  And  At- 
TOUR  *  gives  and  grants  to  the  prefidcnt,  vice-precident  and 
fenators,  power  to  make  ficke  afts,  ftatutes  and  ordinances,  as 
they  Chall  think  expedient,  for  ordouring  of  procefs  and  hafly 
expedition  of  juftice”. 

The  inexpediency  of  introducing  a  rule  by  which  every  man, 
who  is  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  (hall  be  excluded  from  the 
bar,  as  a  profcHion,  is  obvious  at  iirft  view.  It  excites  our 
aftonifbment,  that  in  fo  learned  a  fodety  as  the  faculty  of  ad¬ 
vocates,  and  near  a  century  alter  the  revolution,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  def]>otifm  fhould  be  found  to  prevail  over  the  liberal 
fpirit  and  generous  fentiments  of  liberty.  From  the  monopuliz- 
ing  fpirit  of  a  pettv  corporation,  fuch  illiberal  reftriftions  mjght 
have  been  expefteJ  j  but  the  very  idea  9f  them,  from  a  fociety 
of  learned  men,  throws  an  indelible  reproach  on  their  fame, 
and  confirms  the  opinion  of  their  fouthern  neighbours,  that 
the  genius  of  Scotland  is  hoftile  to  freedom.  To  limit  and  de- 
prds  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  rendering  the  condition  of 
men  ftationary  ;  to  fupprefs  the.  exertions  of  capacity  and  ta¬ 
lents,  by  confining  honour  and  emolument,  to  perlons  of  a 
particular  delcriptioa,  is  the  very  genius  of  defpotic  govern* 
ment.  An  attempt  to  narrow  the  Icene  of  merit  in  fo  con* 
fpicuous  a  manner  as  is  propofed  m  thefe  regulations,  and  to 
circuinfcribe  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  very  bloom  of 
life,'  is  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  free  government  ; 
and  contary  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  ci- 
dlifed  nation.  Were  the.  records  of  biography  to  be  traced, 
it  would  be  found,  that  a  great  part  of  themoft  illuftriouscha* 
rafters,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  were  men  who  came  late 
into  tho(e  profcfiions,  in  which,  their  talents  were  brought  forth 
to  the  world.  Men  of  indolent  difpoficions,  and  ordinary 
talents,  continue  in  the  condition  where  accident  or  parentai 
choice  bad  placed  them.  From  the  afcendency  of  fortune  in 
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all  human  affairs,  men  are  frequently  arranged  in  ftatjons  in¬ 
ferior  to  thei^  merit,  or  uhfuitable  to  tficir  genius  ;  and  if  their 
ambition  was  to  be  cxtinguiflied  by  illiberal  regulations,  talents 
would  remain  in  obfcurity,  which  might  be  exercifed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  Some 
of  the  moft  eminent  prelates,  and  even  primates  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  not  originally  dftined  to  the  church.  TiU 
lotfon  and  Seeker  were  educated  among  the  diflenters.  The 
brother  of  the  prefent  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Edinburgh,  an;| 
other  Englifli  counfellors  who  figure  at  the  bar,  had  attempted 
other  profeffions  before  they  found  out  the  threatre  which  was 
adapted  to  their  talents.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Phyficians,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  medical  line  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  were  once  furgeon^in  country 
villages  or  provincial  towns.  The  bar,  and  the  bench  too,  have 
received  fome  of  their  brighteft  ornaments  from  the  army,  the 
univerfity,  and  the  fignet.  The  celebrated  Vifeount  of  Stair^ 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  pureft  as  well*  ‘as*  deepeft 
fountkin  of  Scottifli  law,  was  a  captain  of  horfe,  and  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year  when  he  came  to  the  bar.  Lord 
Tinwald  held  a  profeflbr^s  chair  in  Edinburgh,  before  he  dif- 
played.his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  or  his  wifdom  on  the  bench. 
Lord  Prefident  Cragie,  and  Lord  Kaims,  were  bred  clerks  to 
the  fio-netl 
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To  fix  the  sera  when  the  human  faculties  begin  to  unfold,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man. 

Scit  genius  natale^  comeSy  qui  ternperat  aflrum* 

Natura  Deus  humanly  and  he  alone,  thje  period  when  the 
ppweis  of  the  mind  begin  to  open  and  to  (bine.  And  to  check 
6f  circumferibe  their^vigou_r,jpr  their  luftre,  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  interefts  of  fociety.  We  hope  that  a 
felfilh  arid  tyrannical  projedl,  the  offspring  of  little  jealoufy^ 
and  the  monopolizing  fpirit,  intended  to  thwart  the  powers 
of  genius,  and  limit  the  fphere  of  merit,  will  find  no  en¬ 
couragement  in  an  age,  in  which  fcience  and  humanity  havo 
gained  victories  and  erefted  trophies..  . 

Liher  fuh% :  nihil  quod  ad  ULertatem  periinet  a  me  alienum  puia^ 
The  memorial  which  hath  given  rife  to  thefe  rc9c£iions  is  fen- 
fibleand  ITpirited,  in  a  very  high  degree. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  is  not  upon  falc  at  thq 
fhops  of  the  bbokfellcrs.  As  it  regards  a  very  public  matter, 
it  ought  furely  to  be  circulated  in  the  fulleft  form.  To  check 
the  fpirit  of  domination  in  public  focieties,  is  a  virtue  in  a  ftate,, 
which  has  freedom  for  the  objeift  of  its  inftitution.  It  is  from 
infidious  attacks  like  the  prefent,  that  the  liberty  of  this  coun>n 
t;j[  has  much  to  fear.  Many  fmall  encroachments  muff  be 

made. 
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made,  before  any  grand  affault  can  take  place  upon  the  fabric 
of  our  government.  It  is  always  of  ufe  to  give  battle  to  the 
adorers  of  tyranny  ;  it  defeats  a  prefent  danger  ;  it  calls  re¬ 
peatedly  the  virtuous  citizen  to  the  recolleftion  of  patriotifm, 
and  it  teaches  the  flave  to  frown,  to  defpair  and  to  tremble.  The 
author,  accordingly,  of  the  performance  before  us,  is  intitled 
to  the  beft  thanks  of  the  friends  of  freedom  ;  and,  while  we 
muft  applaud  the  candid  liberality  of  his  mind,  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  can  not  only  think  with  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  but  exprefs  himfelf  with  purity  and  elegance. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Hetrtfs\  a  Comedy,  in  Fi*ve  ABs.  By  Lieutenant 
General Bmrgoyne.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Debrct.  London,  1786« 

% 

T  T  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  Englilb  among  foreign  na- 
tions,  and  deeply  felt  by  perfons  of  tafte  and  refinement  at 
home^  that  our  comic  theatre  is  polluted  with  indecency,,  ob- 
feenity  and  farce.  The  freedom  of  the  Englilh  government, 
the  independence  and  opulence  of  its  fubjefts,  give  rife*  to  a 
greater  variety  of  chara&er,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 
countries  :  comic  humour  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  thecha* 
radleriftic  of  the  people :  comic  reprefentations  too  are  their 
favourite  entertainment  \  yet  how'  few  comedies  are  there  in 
out  language,  which  a  man  of  tafie  would  chiife  to  fee  repre- 
iented  before  virtuous  women,  or  to  read  in  the  clofet  to  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  his  filler,  or  his  millrefs,  in  the  modefl 
fenfe  of  the  w'ord  ?  The  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Farquhar  are  dillinguilhed  by  wit,  humour,  and  character, 
but  they  are  disfigured  by  vice  and  falfe  ridicule  ;  and  the  li- 
centioufnefs  is  fo  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  fable,  that 
all  attenrpts  tollripthcm  of  their  meretricious  allurements,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  challe  tafte  of  a  refined  audience,  have  failed 
of  iuccefs.  Of  late  years  comic  reprefentations  have  been 
improved  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  performance  ;  but 
while  they  were  innocent,  moll  of  them  were  inlipid  ;  the 
ffua/sof  the  feafon,  w  hich  appear,  perilh  and  are  forgotten.  The 
regulated  drama  which,  uniting  the  excellencies  of  the  French 
and  Englifh  theatres,  blends  energy,  fpirit,  force  of  character, 
Bnd  the  vis  comfea^  with  art,  elegance,  delicacy,  touches  of  fen- 
timent,  and  the  cxprellion  of  polilhed  manners,  hath  been  often 
wilhed  for,  butfcldom  found.  In  this  view  ‘‘  The  Heirefs^*  is 
in  a  high  degree  intitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  public  ;  and, 
as  a  genteel  comedy,  ranks  in  the  firft  line.  It  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  incidents  ;  but  there  is  an  unity  of  interejl  preferved 
through  the  whole  ;  and  the  theatre  is  never  perplexed  and  en¬ 
tangled  with  a  multiplicity  of  bufuiels.  It  contains  happy  and 
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comic  fituatlons,  without  thofe  ftage-tricks,  which. arc  con¬ 
trived  to  draw  the  applaufe  of  the  galleries.  The  chara(3ers 
arc  natural,  well  diferiminated  and  fupported.  The  dialogue 
is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  though  there  is  fometimes 
a'want  of  eafe.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  a  play 
from  independent  paflages,  but  the  following  extradl  will^  we 
believe,  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  this  performance. 

*  Ladj  Emily.  — But  here  comes  th^  Alfcrip  and  her  friend :  lud  ! 
lud  I  lud  I  how  (hall  I  recover  my  fpirits  !  1  muft  attempt  it;  and  if  I 
lofe  my  prefent  thoughts  in  a  trial  of  extravagance,  be  it  of  their's  or 
my  own,  it  will  be  a  happy  expedient. 

Enter  Mifs  Alfcrip  and  Mrs.  Blandijh. 

^  '  Mifs  Alfcrip  runs  up  t9  Lady  Emily  and  kijfes  her  ferehtad. 

.  Lady  Emily,  I  adc  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  being  fo  aukward,*  but 
Iconfefs  I  did  not  export  fo  elevated  a  falute. 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Dear  Lady  Emily, ‘  1  had  no  notion  of  its  n<^  being 
univerial.  In  France,  the  touch  of  the  lips  juft  between  the  eyebrows 
has  been  adopted  for  years. 

,  La^  Emily.  I  pcrfcdly  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  coftom. 
It  is  almoft  the  only  fpot  of  the  face  where  the  touch  would  not  riik  a 
confuiionof  complexions. 

..  Mifs  Alfcrip.  He !  he  !  he !  what  a  pretty  thought  f 

Mrs,  Blandifh.  How  1  have  long'd  for  this  day  ( — Come,  let  me  pot  ' 
an  end  to  ceremony,  and  join  the  hands  of  the  fweeteft  pair  that  ever 
nature  and  fortune  marked  for  cohne^on.  (Joins  their  bands^) 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Thank  you,  my  good  Blandiih,  tho'  I  was  determined 
to  break  the  ice.  Lady  Emily,  in  the  firft  place  I  met  you.  But  yoa 
were  not  at  Lady  Doricourt's  laft  night. 

Lady  Emily  (affededly)  .  No,  I  went  home  diredUy  from  the  Opera  j 
piojeded  the  revival  of  a  cap  ;  read  a  page  in  the  trials  of  temper  a 
went  to  bed,  and  dream'd  I  was  Belinda  in  the  Rape  of  thcLock^ 

.  Mrs,  Blandijh,  Elegant  creature. 

Mifs  Ajerip  ( ajide ).  I  muft  have  that  air,  if  I  die  for  it,  (Inntating) 

I  .too  came  home  early;  fupped  with  my  old  gentleman  ;  made  him 
explain  my  marriage  articles,  dower,  and  heirs  entail ;  read  a  page  is 
a  trial  of  divorce,  and  dreamed  of  a  rofe-colour  equipage,  with  eoi- 
Uems  of  cupids  iffiiing  out  of  coronels !  . 

'Mrs,  Blandifh.  Oh,  yon  fweet  twins  of  perfcAion!  what  equality  Fa 
every  thing  !  I  have  thought  of  a  name  for  you— -The  infeperablc  in- 
tmitables. 

Jld/ys  Aferip.  I  declare  I  (hall  like  it  exceedingly— one  fees  fo  few 

uncopied  originals — the  thmg  I  C^not  bear- - 

sLady  Emily.  vulgar  imita^n^I  muft  catch  the  words  from  yoor 
mouth  to  lhc^w  you  how^wc  agree.  ‘ 

Mifs  Ajerip.^  £xa£Uy.  Not  ttiat  one  wilhes  to  be  without  affeAation. 
L^y  Emily.  Qh  f  ihcfcyTorbid  !  *  ' 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  But  to  dateh  a  manner,  and  weave  it^  as  I  may  iaj, 
into  one's  own  originality. 

'Mrs.  Blandijh' fBriVey  I  ?xtViy  f  . 

tatfp 
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Lady 'Emily.  Thafs  the  art— Lord,  if  one  liv’d  entirely 'upon  one’s 
©wn  whims,  who  would  not  be  run  out  in  a  twelve-month  ? 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Dear.  Lady  Emily,  don't  you  doat  upon  folly  ? 

L  'ad\  Emily!  To  ccfttacy.  I  only  defpair  of  feeing  it  well  kept  up. 

Mifs  Aljcrip.  I  flatter  myfelf  there  is  no  great  danger  of  that. 

Emily.  You  are  miftaken.  We  have,  it’s  true,  fome  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  extravaganza  in  high  life  that  no  other  country  can  match ; 
but  withal,  many  a  falfe  After,  that  ftarts,  as  one  would  think,  m  the 
\try  hey  day  of  the  fantaftic,  yet  comes  to  a  ftand-ftill  in  the  midft  of 
the  courfe. 

Mrs,  Blandijh.  Poor  fpiritlefs  creatures  ! 

Lady  Emily.  Do  you  know  there  is  more  than  one  duchefs  who  has 
been  feen  in  the  fame  carriage  with  her  hufband— like  two  doves  in  a 
balket,  in  the  print  of  Conjugal  felicity  ;  and  another  has  been  de* 
tested  !  I  almoft  blufti  to  name  it ! 

Mrs.  Blandijh.  Blcfs  us,  where  ?,  and  how  ?  and  how  ? 

Lady  Emily.  In  nurfing  her  own  child  f 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Oh  I  barbarifm .!  — —  For  heaven’s  fake,  let  us 
change  the  fubjedl.'  You  were  mentioning  a  reviv’d  cap.  Lady  Emily  ; 
«ny  thing  of  the  Henry  quatre  ?  . 

Lady  Emily.  Quite  different.  An  Englifli  mob  under  the  chin,  and 
artlefs  ringlets  in  natural  colour,  that  fhall  reftore  ah  admiration  for 
Prior’s  N uubrown  Maid  • 

Mifs  Alcrip,  Horrid!  fhocking!  .  , 

Lacfy  Emily.  Abfolutely  neceflary.  To  be  different  from  the  reft  of 
t)^  world,  weniuft  now  revert  to  nature  :  Make  hafte,  or  you  havefo 
much  to  undo,  you  will  be  left  behind. 

hfifs  Alfcrip.  I  dare  fay  fo.  But  who  can  vulgarize  all  at  once? 
What  will  the  French  fay  ?  >  . 

Lady  Emily.  We  are  to  have  an  interchange  of  fafhions  and  follies 
•pon  a  bafis  of  unequivocal  reciprocity. 

Mifs  Aferip.  Fafhions  and  follies  ■  —oh,  what  a  prornifihg  ‘ ma- 
Bufa^ure  !  .  • 

Lady  Emily.  Yes,  and  one;  thank  heaven,  that  we  may  defy  the 
edift  of  any  potentate  to  prohibit. 

Mifs  Alfcrip  ( <wiih  an  affeded  drop  of  her  lip  in  her  laugh ),  He  I  be ! 
he  I  he  f  he !  he ! 

Lady  Emily.  My  dear  Mifs  Alfcrip,  what  are  you  doing?  I-muft 
com^  you  as  I  love  you.  Sure  you  muft  have  obferved  the  drop  of 
the" under  lip  is  exploded  fince  Lady  Simpermode  broke  .a  tooth— Sets 
her  mouth  affeBedly)'^\  am  preparing  the  call  of  the*  lips  for  the  cn- 
fuing  winter— thus— It  is  call'd  the  Paphian  mimp. 

Mifs  Alfcrip-  (imitating) .  I  fwear  1  think  it  pretty— I  muft  try  ta 
get  it.*  .  .  ,  - 

Lady  Emily.  Nothing  fo  cafy.  It  is  done  by  one  cabaliftical  word, 
like  a  metamorphofis  in  the  fairy  tales.  You  have  only,  when* 
fore  your  gla(s,  to  keep  pronouncing  to  yourfelf  himini- primini— the 
lips'eanhot  fail  of  taking  their  plic, 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Nimini-pimini— iminl;  mimmi-;oh,«it*s  ’delightful^ 
enfantine— and  fo  innocent,  to  be  kifling  one’s  own  lips. 
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lah  You  have  it  to  a  charm— does  it  not  become  her  infi-  * 

nitely,  Mrs,  Blandifti  ? 

Mrs,  BlandHh,  Our  friend’s  features  muft'faccecd  in  every  grace; 
but  never  fo  much  as  in  a  quick  change  of  extremes. 

Enter  Servant.  j 

Madam,  Lord  Gayville  defires  to  know  if  you  are  at  home  ? 

Mifs  Alfcrip,  A  ftrange  formality  ! 

Lady  Emily  (afide).  No  brother  ever  came  more  opportunely '  to  a 
fiftcr’s  relief :  “  I  have  fool’d  it  to  the  top  of  my  bent.” 

Mtfs  Alfcrip.  Defire  Mifs  Alton  to  come  to  me.  (Exit  Servant).  * 
Lady  Emily  you  mull  not  blame  me;  lam  fupporting  the  caufeof  our 
fex,  and  mull  punifh  a  lover  for  fome  late  inattentions — I  lhall  not  fee  ' 
him  I 

lady  Emily.  Oh  cruel !  (Sees  Mifs  Altonj  nxjho  enters.)  Mifs  Alfcrip 
you  have  certainly  the  moft  elegant  companion  in  the  world, 

.Mifs  Alfcrip,  Dear,  do  you  think  fo  ?  an  ungain,  dull  fort  of_a  . 
body,  in  my  mind ;  but  we’ll  try  her  in  the  prefent  bufinefs.  Mifs 
Alton,'  you  mud  do  me  a  favour.  I  want  to  plague  my  hulBand  that  is  . 
Co  be — you  muft  take  my  part — ^you  muft  .//[?«i/f  like  a  fecoud 
afirefs  at  Paris,  when  the  hrft  has  the  vapours. 

Mijs^  Alton,  Madam ! 

'Mifs  Alfcrip,  Oh  never  look  alarmed - Its  only  to  convey  my  re- 

fulal  to  his  viiit,  and  to  fet  his  alarms  afloat  a  little— particularly  \%ndi 
jcalottfy,  that’s  the  mailer  torment. 

Mifs  Alton,  Really  Madam,  the  talk  you  would  impofe  upon  me  —  » 
Mifs  Alfcrip,  Will  be  a  great  imprpVbmtnt  to  you^  and  quite  right  | 
for  me.  Teafe— teafe,  and  tame,  is  a  rule  without  exception,  from  . 
the  keeper  of  the  lions  to  the  teacher  of  a  piping  bullinch. 

Afr/.  But  yoa  hard-hearted  thing,  will  you  name  any  ob- 

jc£l  for  his  jealouiy  ? 

Mifs  Alfcrip,  No,  keep  him  there  in  the  dark— Always  keep  ydiir 
creature  in’ the  dark-— That’s  another  fccret  of  taming— Don’t  be’  . 
grave.  Lady  Emily  —  ( vobofe  attention  is  fixed'on  Mifs  Alton ),  Your 
brother’s  purgatory  (hall  beihort,  and  i’ll  take. the  reconciliation  feene 
upon  mylclf.’  1  .  :  . 

The  fong  in  the  fccond  a<Sl  is  foft  and  tender,  and  introducedf 
with  much  art,  to  prepoiTefs  us  in  favour  of  Mifs  Alton.  *  T'hc  ' 
lad  line  ^ 

Let  the  /park  drop  from  reafon  that  wakens  the  flatnfc,^*^ 
partakes  mo  c  of  wit  than  truth  or  nature. 

There. is  much  knowledge  of  the  world,' 'and  of  genteel  • 
life,  difplayed  in  this  comedy.  Sir  Clement 'Flint  is  a  gof^l  ‘ 
reprefentation  of  a  cool,  dry;  and  fyftematic*mifanihropc ; 
Lady  Emily,  is  a  fprightly  and  amiable  w6man  of  faftiion  ;  the  » 
family  of  the  Alfcrips  form  an  excellent  comic  ‘groupe  ;  and' 

the  affedlatron  of  a  fine  lady  by.  Mils  Alfcrip, x  is  a  very  h.ipjiy 

. ' 
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•  ^  *  • 

and  original  caricature  of  high-life.  Clcmefit  is  too  fententioui 
and  oftehtatious  of  his'  moral  fentiments. 

Independent  of  its  other  attractions^  this  drama  poflcfles 
one  ftrong  claim  to  the  public  favour  :  it  .is  perhaps  the  moft, 
moral  comedy  in  the  Englifh  language;  through  every  page  we 
recognize  in  the  author,  .the. man  of  virtue  and  honour; — not 
the  pedantry  of  virtue  or  the  parade  of  honour, — but  the  fpirit 
of  the  one,  and  the  flower.of  the  other..  We  congratulate  the 
happy  converfion  of  the  public  tafte,  difplayed  in  the  reception 
of  this  drama  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  univerfal  applaufe  which , 
it  hath  received  from  the  pit,' boxes,  and  galiaries,  will  tempt 
other  authors  to  the  long  deferred  paths  of  elegant  nature  and  • 
polifhed  tafte.  In  an  enlightened  and  refined  age,  the  majo¬ 
rity  will  ever  be  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  nature ;  and  there 
is  hardly  an  inftance  in  any  nation,  of  bad  tafte  being  followed 
and  preferred  after  good  ^  tafte  was  introduced.  ,  . 


Art.  XIV.  jf  Fiew  of  tie  Britijb  Empire^  more  e/peeially  of  Section 
nuith  Jome  Propefalsfor  the  Improvement  of  that  Country^  the  Extenfon 
of  its  Tijberies^  and  the  Relief  of  the  People,  By  John  Knox.  Vol.  L  IL  * 

i he  7 bird  Edition^  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  lOs.  Walter,  London. 
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in*REAT  Britain  from  ita  climate,  foil,  and  fituatlon,  feenis 
deftined  by  nature,  to  be  the  feat  of  induftry  and  com-, 
merce.  The  animal  and  vegetable  produftions  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  the  metals  and  minerals  with  which  it  abounds,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  manufactures  and  fiflieries,  form  a  great  ftore- 
houfe  or  magazine  of  thofe  articles  which  are  moft  ferviceabie 
to  the  wants  and  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  of  men.  The 
natural  produce,  however  ufeful  in  itfelf,  both  for  confump- 
tion  at  home,  and  exportation  abroad,  is  rendered  ftill  more  va<* 
luable,  from  the  oblong  form  and  infular  fituation  of  the  king* 
dom.  Poflelfing  a  coaft  of  .two  thoufand  miles,  indented  on 
every  fide  by  lakes,  bays  or  harbours,  it  communicates  ex¬ 
ternally  with  the  ocean ;  interfeCted  internally  by  numerous 
navigable  rivers  and  canals,  all  the  trading  towns  are  ports, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world. 

Thefe  kingdoms  are  alfo  happily  fituated  between  the  two  . 
great  divifions  of  the  globe  ;  having  Europe,  Africa,  Afia,  and 
the  Oriental  Iflands  on  one  fide;  'North  and  South  America, 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  other.  By  this  moft  favourable 
pofition,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  they  carry  on  a.beiieficial 
intercourfe  with  both  hemifpheres ;  traverfe  the  ocean  with  . 
their  ihips  in  every  diieCIion,  and  find  a  tilarket  in  .every  ell*.  < 
mate  of  the  eartku  *  Thus  hath  nature  lavi(hed  favours  bn  this 
*  ifland, 
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Ifland,  which  no^  continent  or  widely  extended  mafs  of  .land 
can  obtain ;  and  pointed  out,  beyond  a  poffibility  of  mifcon- 
eeption,  that  the  partafligned  to  Britain,  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world,  is  an  invariable  attetition  to  arts,  commerce^ 
fifheries,  and  navigation. 

The  true  intetefts  of  the  Britifli  etnpite,  however,  were  long 
overlooked  or  negledled  for  the  wild  and  extravagant  fchemc<i 
of  extenfive  dominion,  tranfmarine  poireflions,  and  commercial 
monopoly.  By  the  lofs  of  America,  in  the  laft  unfortunate 
war,  the  golden  dream  of  empire  has  vanilhed  ;  and  a  national 
debt  of  two  hutidred‘  aild  eighty  millions,  chiefly  incurred  in 
the  defence  of  our  foreign  acquintions,  has  turned  the  attention 
of  ftatefmen  and  patriots  to  domeftic  improvements,  and  thein- 
Creafeof  population  in  the  mother  country.  The  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  revenues,  have  nearly  reached  the  utmoll 
limits  to  which  they  can  be  carried  ;  the  lines  of  our  narrow 
kingdom  cannot  be  extended,  becaufe  they  are  fixed,  unalter* 
ably,  by  the  hand  of  nature:  but  although  its  boundaries  can¬ 
not  be  enlarged,  its  foil  may  be  improved ;  millions  of  acres 
now  covered  with  heath,  underwood,  or  ftagnated  waters,  may 
be  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  hulbandry  *  and  by  encouraging 
new  branches  of  manufadlure,  facilitating  inland  carriage,  and 
extending  the  filheries,  populous  villages  and  flourilhing  towns 
may  rife  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

To  call  the  public  attention  to  thefe  important  but  Meglcil- 
cd  fubjeds,  Mr.  John  Knox  publiflied  in  1784,  a  Gtneral  Viev$ 
of  the  Britijh  Empire^  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  review. 
The  favourable  reception  which  it  met  with,  has  induced  the 
author  greatly  to'  enlarge  his  work,  and,  by  extending  fome 
fubjedls  and  introducing  others,  to  give  a  compendious  view  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  times*  The 
part  of  his  fubjedf  which  required  the  moft  illultration,  and 
which  he  gives  in  the  moft  circumftantial  detail,  relates  to  North 
Britain,  a  country  whofe  Hiftory  and  importance  arc  but  little 
known  to  Englifhmen,  and  which  hath  .been  too  frequently 
the  objedf  of  their  jealoufy,  averfion,  and  diftruft.  They  who 
imagine  that,  from  the  un  on  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Scotland 
emerged  from  indigence  and  barbarity  to  confequcnce  and  im¬ 
provement,  will  be  furprifed  to  learn,  from  the  preliminary  dif- 
courfetothis  edition,  the  flourifhing  condition  of  the  northera 
part  of  the  ifland,.  previous  to  that  period,  in  arts,  commerce 
and  navigation.  ‘  ‘  * 

In  this  edition,  Mr.  Knox  gives  a  hiftory  of  fifti  and  of  th^ 
fiflicries  in  the  northern  feas,  and  fuggefts  many  plans  by  wliich 
the  Highlands  many  be  improved  in  wealth  and  population^ 
and  Scotland  become  a  valuable  nurfery  for  fcamen,  as  well  as 
foldiers.  Should  his  thougnts  meet  w'ith  the  approbation  of  the 
Etic.RfiV.  Vol.  VI.  Feb*  1786.  1  publi«> 
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public,  the  objeds  which  feem  to  him  to  claim  the  firft  atterj. 
tion,  are  y 

I.  To  o|>en  a  communication  from  Lochfine,  to  the  Weft  l 
Sea,  bv  Lochcrinan.  I  : 

.  2.  To  raife  at  leaft  one  fmall  market  town  on  the  weft  coaft  j 
of  the  main-land.  ^  i  ° 

3.  To  erc(ft  light-houfes,  beacons,  and  buoys.  U 

4.  To  open  carriage  roads  in  the  north  Highlands  between  j  i 

the  two  ieas.  P 

5.  To  cleanfe,  deepen  or  repair  decayed  harbours,  extend  if 
jiew  ones;  and 

6.  To  grant  fuch  bounties  on  bufles  and  boats  as  may  enable  | 

the  Scottifti  fiftiers  to  go  to  market  on  equal  terms  with  Ireland,  j 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  f 

To  (hew  the  neceffity  of  minifters  turning  their  attention  J 
to  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  our  author  defer  ibes  the  / 
diftrefles  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  wild  projedls  to  which  they  i  t  ^ 
were  driven,  in  very  affe£ling  colours.  I  f  | 

*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  refentments  of  human  nature  I  * 

ftouldburft  forth,  upon  the  firft  opportunity,  againft  thofe,  who,  in-r  1 
Head  of  labouring  to  mitigate  their  diftrefles,  were  daily  adding  new 
pppreflrK>ns ;  till  having,  by  thofe  means,  defolated  whole  diftrids  of  J  4 
the  country,  the  delufion  vaniftied,  and  they  found  themfelves  under!  i 
the  (hameful  ncccflity  of  purchafing  cattle  and  iheep  to  graze  the  dc* 
ierted  heaths.  if 

*  This  humiliating  circumftance  was  facilitated  by  an  event  whickf 
their  penetration  had  not  forefeen.  The  Highlanders,  who  had  fervei*  J 
in  the  American  war,  being,  by  royal  proclamation,  intitledto  lett!e  |  » 
ments  in  that  extenfive  country,  were  deflrous  that  their  kindred  andf  ^ 
friends  ihould  partake  of  their  good  fortune.  Some  tranfmitted  theLj 
fentiments  by  letters ;  others,  returning  from  thence  to  pay  a  farewell] 
vifit  to  their  native  land,  delivered  their  opinions  perfonally,  and  al;i 
agreed  in  their  encomiums  upon  the  new  world.  They  exhorted  i  # 
their  countrymen  to  exchange  their  barren  heaths  for  the  boundleii  y 
plains  of  America  ;  they  declaimed  upon  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate, lij* 
.the  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  abundance  of  provifions,  the  exempt  i  j 
from  taxes ;  the  opulence,  cafe,  and  luxury  of  the  people. 

‘  Thefe  alluring  deferiptions  had  the  defired  efFedl  upon  the  imap 
nations  of  men  naturally  warm,  and  impatient  of  injuries. 
Highlanders  now  firft  began  to  look  on  their  native  country  with  corr 
tempt,  and  upon  their  opprclTors  with  indignation, — Sh^ll  wc,  iVid 
they,  remain  in  thefe  miferable  huts,  the  objedts  of  derifion,  wiihotf  ^ 
the  common  neceffaries  of  life,  or  the  profpedl  of  better  times  ?  No*  S*' 
wc  will  depart  to  the  great  country  beyond  the  ocean,  where  our  hP' 
*bour  will  be  rewarded,  and  our  families  comfortably  maintained,  - 

‘  Such  was  the  language,  and  fuch  the  difpofition  of  the  opprelfeQ^ 
the  much-injured  Highlanders,  whether  fituated  upon  the  continer^^fi 
or  amongft  ihc  iflands.  In  vain  did  the  landlords  ufe  the  moft 
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cccptcd.  The  Heroic  exploits  of  their  aDceftnrs»  the  antiquity  of 
jic  clan,  the  refpedt  for  their  chief,  no  longer  held  the  people  in  fet- 
ers.  They  began  to  think,  and  to  ad  for  themfelves.  Whole  groups 
f  men,  women,  and  children,  pafled  in  continual  fucceffiou,  to  the 
ca  ports,  •  and  with  fuch  determined  refolution,  that  thofe  who  could 
ot  pay  for  their  paflage,  fold  themfelves  to  the  captains^  who  were  to 
ranfportthem  to  the  new  world  ;  and  were,  by  thefc  captains,  re-fold 
pon  their  arrival  at  the  intended  ports. 

‘  The  Americans  beheld  this  inundation  of  Britons  wdth  aftonilh- 
ent,  mixed  with  contempt  of  that  government,  which  thus  permitted 
continued  drain  of  its  inhabitants ;  while  the  looks,  the  dejedion, 
e  poverty,  and  the  thttered  apparel  of  thefe  unhappy  wanderers, 
uched  their  feelings,  and  called  forth  the  exertions  of  humanity* 


1  •  In  my  journies  through  the  Highlands,  I  often  met  families  or 
Jodies  of  people  travelling  to  the  ports.  They  generally  edged  off  the 
||)ad,  and  hurried  along,  as  if  fhy  of  an  interview ;  which,  upon  the 
j^hcr  hand,  I  was  equally  defirous  to  procure,  though  )  neither  could 
»eak  the  erfe,  nor  was  furnilhed  with  that  infallible  recommendation 
fnuff  box.  Upon  finding  their  flight  thus  interrupted,  not  by  a 
|vlUle  or  dangerous  force,  but  a  Angle  individual,  without  fword,  pillot^ 
m  Ipurs,  upon  a  fniall  horfe,  and  in  the  midil  of  uninhabited  wilds, 
»  who  could  fpeak  the  beft  Englilh  flept  forth,  with  a  dejeded  coun-* 
^ance,  while  his  companions,  .and  efpecially  the  children,  feemed 

5 t remain  in  eag^r  fulpence.  The  motive  of  thefe  interviews  led  to. 
quiries  refpeding  the  hiftory  of  the  people,  the  caufes  of  their  emi- 
ations,  the  Hate  of  their  finances,  and  their  notions  of  the  country  to  ' 
ich  they  were  going.  T  hey  reprefented  their  dillreffes  with  great 
ling,  moft  generally  in  tears ;  and  with  a  ftrid  regard  to  truth,  as 
peartd  in  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  different  com- 
nies,  ftrangers  to  one  anotj^r.  we  dinna  leave  our  Icintra 

ihout  reafoh,  great  reaibn  indeed,  fir.  Sometimes  our  crops  yield 
le  more  than  the  feed,  and  fometimes  they  are  deftroyed  with  rains, 
dinna  ripen ;  but  feme  of  our  lairds  mak  nae  allowance  for  thefe 
slortunes.  They  feize  our  cattle,  and  all  o^r  fuiniture ;  leaving 
aething  but  the  fkin,  which  would  be  of  no  fcrvice  to  them.  They ' 
not  Highlandmcn— lb  greedy,  fir — but  God'  will  judge  between  • 
m  and  us,  in  his  own  gued  time.  O  fir,  can  you  tell  us  ony  thing, 
jut  fee  kintra  of  America— they  fay  poor  fok  may  get  a  living  in  it, 
Jcn  IS  mair  than  we  get  in  our  parts.  We  are  driven,  fir,  with  our. 
>r  bairns  to  a  far  land.  We  are  begging  our  way  to  Greenock,  and 
our  clothes,,  fir,  are  on  .our  backs,  as  you  fee.  God  forgive  our 
reffors  who  have  brought  us  to  this  pafs.  We  are  ftrangers.  in  the 
dands  ;  could  you  advife  us,  fir,  how  to  mak  our  bargain  with 
captain  of  the  (hip  ?  They  fay  that  thofe  who  have  no  money  to 
for  their^pafiage,  muft  fell  themfelves  to  the  captain.  This  is  our 
-0  fir,  what  have  we  done — but  it  is  God’s  will — blefied  be  hit 
name.”  Such  was,  and  fuch  is  at  this  day,  the  language  of  un-' 
diftrefs  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands, 

It  They 
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i  T%e  t,xodus  t  a  Poem. 

They  coul^  fcarccly  believe,  that  a  people,  whofe  valour  they  ha<f  to  re. 
Cently  extolled,  whom  Wolfe  admired,  and  whom  Chatham  applaud¬ 
ed,  (hould  be  reduced  to  the  fad  alternative  of  periftiing  at  home,  or 
embarking,  with  their  families,  on  a  voyage  of  3C00  miles,  upon  the 
hope  of  finding  that  relief  in  a  ftrange,  land,  which  their  native  and 
highly  favoured  ifland  had  denied  them. 

‘  Thus,  what  Britain  loft,  America  gained  j  and  it  was  not  long 
before  thofe  very  men  became  the  involuntary  inftruments  of  punifh* 
ing  the  negleft  of  a  country,  which  hath  within  itfelf  the  means  of 
fuftaining  a  more  numerous  population. 

•  *  It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  what  diftrids  have  fuffered  moft  by  emi. 
gration;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  between  1763  and  1775,  above  30,000 
people  abandoned  their  habitations,  befides  great  numbers  from  the 
Lowlands ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  in  a  few  years  more, 
the  whole  Highlands  would  have  been  greatly  depopulated,  except 
thofe  diftri6ls  under  the  paternal  care  of  an  Argylc,  an  Athole,  a 
Breadalbane,  and  a  few  other  patriotic  chieftains.  But,  while  the 
rage  of  emigration  was  thus  depopulating  the  north,  an  order  of  Con.  I 
grefs  ftiutup  the  ports  of  America,  and  prohibited,  under  fevere  pc. 
nalties,  all  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain.  To  this  Angular  event, 
more  than  to  the  foftering  hand  of  government,  is  owing  the  detention 
of  thofe  people,  whofe  calamitous  fituation  hath  been  the  fubjeft  of 
the  foregoing  pages  ;  and  whom  to  reftrain  at  home,  by  fukable  en- 
eouragement,  will  be  the  fubjed  of  what  follows.’ 

-  Butour  author  fuccceds better  as  an  hiftorian  thaw  as  a  politi¬ 
cian.  His  fchemes  are  not  fufificiently  digefted,  and  his  pro- 
jefts  are  often  wildly  improbable,  fiis  writings,  however, 
.may  tend^o  awaken  his  countrymen  ta  a  feeling  of  their  fitua- 
t.on,  and  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  From  the  fpirited  exertiow 
of  the  Scottifti  reprefentatives,  in  either  houfe,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Highlands  may  become  an  objedl  of  attention  to 
the  Britifti  parliament. 

Our  author  writes  with  earneftnefs  ;  and^as  hedlfclaimsany 
pretenlions  to  elegance,  it  would  be  improper  to  criticife  hli 
ftile.  Peter  the  hermit,  though  neither  remarkable  for  h!i 
wifdom  nor  his  eloquence,  roufed  the  powers  of  Europe  to  re¬ 
cover  the  Holy  Land.  The  celebrated  reformer  of  religion b 
^Scotland  was  rude  and  illiterate  j  and  wc  hope  that 
the fijberman^  will  be  as  fuccefsful  in  enlighteniiig  and  convert' 
ihg  his  countrymen,  as  'John  Knox  the  apoJiU. 


Art.  The  Exodus:  a  Poem.  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  /fe- 

M.  A,  of  Trinity  College f  Cambridge^  and  Ujher  of  bV^minfier  Seb't 
.  Cambridge  printed.  410.  Dodiley.  London,  1735. 


JOCCE  lierum  Cri/pinusT*  Will  there  never  be  anenti 
the  annual  ^ffufions  of  Mr.  Hayes  ?  Can  Cambri4’ 
offer  yearly  nothing  better  to  Uie  public  talle,  than  the 
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cold  and  heavy  tnefs  ?  This  wc  cannot  Aippofe,  and  arc  there¬ 
fore  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  demerits  of  moft  of  the  poems 
which  have  appeared,  “  according  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Seaton’s 
will/^ 

The  Exodus’is  incorre6^,  and,  what  Is  worfc,  dull  and  frigid 
.in  the  extreme  ;  neither  does  the  author  feem  to  pofiefs  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  tafte.  To  fupport  this  judgment,  a  few  of 
the  faults  in  this  compofition  (hall  be  noticed;  to  collect  them* 
all  would  be  tirefomeand  unnecefl'ary,  ,  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  retreat  of  Mofes  from  Pharaoh’s  court,  th^ 
author  fays,  '  ’ 

*  When  the  fierce  paffions  burn  with  tenfold  rage. 

When  in  the  bofom  dijjolute  defire 

Awakens  luft^  and  lights  the  ^wanton  fire^ 

.  The  fon  of  Amram  Jpurns  the  regal  prize  ;  •  , 

^  From  the  rich  feene  the  zealous  hero  flies,  .  ^  ^ 

i  And  dwells  ’mongft  Ifrad’s  fons.*  * 

i  Here  Mr,  Hayes  revels  in  the  fiiperlative  degree  of  plconalm* 
I  We  are  informed  that  dlffolute  defire(Iuft)  aiyakens  lujl  apd, 
I  not  contented  vvith  this,  we  are  further  given  to  know  that 
J  it  lights  the  wanton  fire^  *  What  he  means  by  the  foil 

of  Amram  fpurning  the  ‘‘  regal  prize'^  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
jefture;  but,  if  it  means  any  things  it  feems  to  allude  to  fome 
Egyptian  gallantry,  hitherto  unknown,  and  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  a  princefs,  whofe  virtue  had  remained  unimpeached  till 
the  publication  of  The  Exodus  of  Mr.  Hayes.  The  effrontery 
of  Potiphar’s  wife  is  fufliciently  notorious  ;  but,  till  the  above 
difeovery,  the  attempts  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter  upon  the  ebaf- 
tity  of  Mofes  had  remained  a  fecret. 

The  author  thus  tranflates, Pharaoh  fought  to  Jlay 
Mofes.’" 

— *  with  wrath  inflam’d, 

Pharaoh  the  bold  offender’s  life  proclaim  df 

Into  what  language  it  is  tranflated  we  cannot  tell,  but  wc 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  it  is  not  Englifo.  To  fay  that  a 
perfon  who  feeks  to  z^/V/  another,  who  pronounces  judgment  of 
death  upon  h\m^  proclaims  his  life^  is  confounding  language  ;  and* 
if  the  mode  of  expreffion  muft  have  a  name,  can  only  be  called 
^  Hayeifm. 

*  From  the  prolific  liver’s  flimy  bed 
Myriads  of  frogs  arife.  In  dread  array 
The  legions  march,  and  dim  the  face  of  day  f 

:  i  In  laft  year’s  production  we  recolleCt  Mr.  Hayes  exhibited 
finiling  lion,  but  he  has  now  out-done  his  ufual  out-doings* 
M  Aided  by  the  monfter-breeding  Nile,  he  prefents  us  with/  my-' 
f#riads  of  flying  frogs^  that  dim.  the  face  of  dayf^  Wc^  advife 
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him  to  keep  to  the  miracles,  as  related  in  the  Old  Teftamcnf, 
>vithout  pretending  to  regale  us  with  any  miracles  of  his  own, 
left  what  (hbuld  be  grave  he  turn  to  farce.” 

Why  darknefs  fliould  make  it  impoffible  for  a  mother  to  fin> 
lullabies  to  her  infant,  is  not  eafily  difcoverable,  as  it  is  an 
office  which  is  often  performed' in  the  dark,  but  Mr.  Hayes  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  was  one  of  the  effedts  of  the  plague  of  dart 
tiefs  in  Egypt. 

*  And,  fpitc  of  nature’s  iterated  cries, 

The  trembling  infant  onaiSfted  lies. 

Fain  would  the  mother  .cvVy  want  fuppreft) 

Breathe  the  foft  flumber  oVr  the  troubled  bread  ! 

Fruitleis  her  zeal.  The  deep  involving  (hade 
Thwarts  the  fond  wifti,  and  checks  maternal  aid.’ 

Of  fmaller  inaccuracies  the  following  will  ferve  as.  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

\  E’en  a  whole  nation  mo^ves  in  long  array, 

And  to  the  defert  iate  their  deftin’d  way..’ 

Without  entering  into  a  more  minute  examination,  we  (ha!! 
produce  the  defeription  of  the  laft  plague,  which  appears  one 
of  the  moft  laboured  parts  of  the  work,  as  .  the  faifeft  and  moC 
complete  fpecimen. 

f  In  darknefs  ihrouded,  from  th’  ethereal  height, 

Th’  exterminating  angel  takes  bis  flight ; 

Dread  delegate  of  Ifrael’s  injur’d  Lord  I 

In  his  right  hand  he  bears  th’  atteding 

And  fmites  th’  Egyptian  realm.  Rous’d  by  the  ctiest 

The  groan's,  which  now  from  ev’r'y  quarter  rife. 

Pharaoh  darts  up  alarm’d,  and  fees,  dire  fight  ! 

His  fon  coftfign’d  to  death’s  eternal  night ; 

His  elded  fon,  the  parent’s  plcafing  care. 

Pride  of  his  life,  and  Egypt’s  boaded  heir  I 
Unfeen  the  hand  which  gives  the  mortal  wound, 

I  .  htfe  s  ebbing  current  fireams  upon  the  ground. 

Nor  mourn’d  the  King  alone  ;  through  all  the  land. 

Cut  off  by 'Heav’n’s  exterminating  hand. 

E’en  from  the  palace  to  the  rural  fhed, 

Egypt’s  fird-born,  Jehovah’s  riftim’s  hied : 

Fird-born  of  man  and  bead  !  Heaps  of  the Jlain 
Strew  i<v^ry  fields  ^^d  cover  ev*ry  plain,  ■■  — 

But  O  I  what  words  can  paint  the*  dire  affright. 

Or  match  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  night  ? 

Amidd  the  judgments,  from  Jehovah  pour’d, 

InattcdatiOn  dreadof  IfraersLordI 
Though  of  life's  animating  joys  bereft. 

When  I'carce  a  gleam  of  flatt’ring  hope  was  left, 

Tbe  parent  (in  misfortune’s  darked  hour. 

So  itrong,  O  nature,  thy  fudainingpow’r  !)  uy 


TT)t  Extdas:  a  Poem.  ■  • 

Bled  by  the  prefence  of  her  darling  child. 

E’en  then  the  parent  evVy  fear  beguil’d. 

Where  now,  fadchanTC!  Where  can  the  fuff ’rcr  find 
Affuaging  comfort  to  the  wounded  mind  ? 

For  ever  lod  is  he,  who  could  allay 
Life’s  varied  ills,  chafe  evVy  care  away*; 

In  whom,  when  fortune  fmil’d,  the  parent  found 
Her  happier  lot  with  two- fold  bleffings  crown’d: 

Pierc’d  with  the  agonies  of  dumb  defpair^ 

The  mother  finks  upon  her  bleeding  heir. 

Amidft  the  gen’ral  carnage  of  the  night. 

No  terrors  on  the  tribe  of  Ifrael  light. 

Aw’d  by  thefprinkled  blood,  which  mark’d  the  place, 
(Difcriminatingfign  of  heav’nly  grace  !)  .  . 

From  them,  in  mercy’s  milder  form'  array’d,  ^ 

The  angel  turns  afidc  the  reeking  blade, ^ 

In  this  extract  the  ftriking  features  of  the  work,  incorreA-* 
nefs,  a  heavy,  cumbrous  manner,  and  a  confpicuous  want  of 
tafte,  are  all  united.  The  fomnifcrous*  verfification  muft  be 
felt  by  every  reader  ;  it  will  likewife  be  perceived  by 

*  Strew  ev’ry  field,  and  cover  ev'ry  plain,’ 

that  the  favourite  pleonafm  is  not  forgotten.  But  the  butcherly 
manner,  in  which  the  minifter  of  divine  vengeance  is  made  to 
execute  the  work  of  extermination,  is  beyond  the  utmoft  efr 
forts  of  gothic  barbarifm.  He  is  indeed  an  executioner..  He 
brandifhes  the  attefting  fword,”  which  foon  becomes  in  his 
hands  a  reeking  blade.”  He  fairly  cuts  the  throats  of  all  the 
firft-born  in  Egypt,  firft-born  of  man  and  beaft.”  The 
‘‘  viflims  bleed”  — ‘‘  Life’s  ebbing  current  ftreams  upon  the 
ground.”—  Heaps  of  the  fiairi  ftrew  ev’ry  field,  and  cover 
ev’ry  plain.”— It  Is  a  ‘^  -general  carnage,”  Thus  doth  a 
teacher  of  the  daffies  defcrlbe  the  terrors  of  Jehovah,  and 
travefty  the  word  of  God,  From  his  long  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  has  he  not  been  able  to  acquire  one  fpark  of 
ancient  tafte  ?  Midas,  it  is  faid,  tranfmuted  every  thing  he 
touched  into  gold  ;  but  the  author  of  “  The  Exodus”  Teems 
to  poffefs  the  debafing  faculty  of  convett’mg  the  gold  of  ferip- 
ture  into  lead.  The  original  appears,  after  it  has  paffed  through 
his  hands,  like  Deiphobus  in  Virgil,  ‘‘  laniatum  corpore  toto^ 
inhonejlo  vulnerej^ 

A  laudable  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  Cambridge,  our  Alma 
Mater,  has  led  us  to  fpend  more  time  oil  this  performance  thail 
its  merits  required.  For  the  future,  fhould  the  author  appear 
annually  in  the  fame  guife,  viz.  with  no  better  claims  to  our 
attention,  he  fhall  only  be  officially  announced  to  the  public  by 
the  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article,  **  Ecce 
Uerum  Crifpinus 
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Letters  m  excejjlve  Taxation.' 


Ait.  XVI.  *  Letters  onexceffi^e  Taxation.  From  a  Philanthropif,  f$ 
his  Royal  Highnefs  George  Prince  of  IV ales ^  the  Right  Honourable  IViL 
Ham  Pittf  Jirft  Lord  of  the  Treofury^  and  Chancellor  of  his  Majeffi 
Exchequer  \  and  fenjiral  other  Noblemen  of  the  fir jl  Dijliticlkn  :  nviib 
cm  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  8vo.  zs.  bd.  rriptcd 
for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Fryer,  London,  1785, 


philanthropift  is  one  of  that  numerous  fpccies  of  men, 
whofe  fehemes  for  diminifliing,  or  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  amufe  the  idle  for  a  day,  and  then  fink  into  obli^on, 
He  fpeaks  highly  of  his  own  noflrum.  “  1  will  bind  myfelf, 
fays  he,  under  the  fevereft  penalty,  to  find  refources  that  fliall 
remove  every  obnoxious  tax,  diminifh  the  enornious  debt,  and 
eftablifh  a  fyftem  that  will  prevent  in  future  Its  accumulation, 
even  in  war;  Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  I  will  anfwer 
for  its  fuccefs :  I  neither  require  honour,  or  tpmolumcnt,  J 
only  a(k  your  fupport.”'  We  have  given  the  appellation  of 
nojlrum  to  his  fcheme,  becaufei  like  the  medical  quack,  he 
folicitoufly  keeps  the  ingredients  of  his  panacea  frorn  public 
infpedlion*  In  his  concluding  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  fiiiiflies 
with  fayingj  ‘‘  The  plan  I  have  the  mo(t  fanguine  hope  of  is 
by  far  more  eligible,  and  may  be  put  into  pradtice  without 
much  difficulty,  though  I  cannot  communicate  it  in  writing^ 
Of  its  merits  therefore  we  can  form  no  judgment,  and  of 
courfe  cannot  decide.  We  can  only  fay,  that,  unlefs  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  finance  infinitely  excel  his  literary  accomplilhments, 
all  truft  in  the  philanthropift  muft  beat  an  end.  There  is  an 
odd  enthufiafm  in  this  publication,  not' calculated  to  give  the 
inoft  favourable  imprelfions  with‘  refpedf  to  the  underftanding 
of  the  author,  though  it  ftrongly  marks  the  warmth  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  heart. 
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Art.  XVII.  Account  of  the  prefent  State  and  Arrangement  of  Mr.  Jama 
Taffns  Cohesion  of  Pafies  and  Imprefjions  frem  ancient  and  modern 
Gems :  PVith  a  fenjo  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  engraving  on  hari 
Stones  ;  and  she  Methods  of  taking  Imprefjions  of  them  in  different  Suh^ 
fiances.  By  R.  E.  Rafpe.  London.  1785.  No  Bookfeller'^s  Name. 


W 


/^UR  countryman,  Mr.  Taftie,  has  been  long  diftinguifhed 
for  the  fuperior  perfeftion  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
imitation  of  gems.  His  pajles  are  ip  the  higheft  requeft  over 
]Europc,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ingenious  artift  rewarded  with 
the  warmeft  and  moft  general  approbation.  To  merit  the  pub- 
Jjc  applaufe,  his  endeavours  have  been  equally  indefatigable 
imd  I'uccefsfuU  His  former  catalogue  amounted  to  3106 
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Taffic’i  Collision  of  Pajies  and  Imprejfions. 
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numbers ;  but  it  is  now  increafed  to  above  1 2,000,  and  forms 
the  moft  complete  colledlion  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  witlr^ 
as  it  is  an  accumulation  from  the  moft  remarkable  cabinets, 
both  in  this  kingdom,  and  on  the  continent. 

A  colleftion  of  this  kind  is,  by  moft  people,  confidercd 
merely  as  a  fubjecl  of  curiofity  ;  but,  when  placed  in  its  true 
light,  it  muft  be  efteemed  an  objedl  of  much  higher  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  fource  of  the  pureft  knowledge  to  the  fcal- 
engraver,  the  painter,  and  the.ftatuary.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
afliftants  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  antiquities  ;  and,  in  mahjr 
refpeds,  will  be  found  a  moft  ufeful  handmaid  to  phiiofophy. 
It  improves  the  tafie,  and  enlightens  the  underftanding. 

Thefe  advantages  did  not  efcape  the  ftrong  and  penetrating 
mind  of  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  extraft  from  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 

*  Thefe  Angular  and  obvious  advantages,  in  number,  variety, 
and  contrad,  of  ancient  modern  works,  have  always  been  held  in 
their  proper  eftimation  by  the  moft  enlightened  connoilfcurs,  and  feem 
to  have  been  feen  in  their  proper  light  by  her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Eni- 
prefs  of  Ruffia ;  for,  fomc  time  ago,  her  majefty  was  gracioofly  pleafed 
to  avail  herfelf  of  them,  and  to  order,  that  a  colkdlion  ihould  be 
formed  of  perfe^  and  durable  impreffions  of  ancient  and  modem 
gems,  as  complete  and  numerous  as  poffible ;  fecondly,  that  the  gems 
from  which  they  arc  taken,  whether  intaglios  or  cameos,  (hould  be 
executed  in  glafs  paftes,  exadly  imitating  the  refpedive  colours  of  tKc 
originals ;  thirdly,*  that  the  collcdion  (hould  be  fcientifically  arranged 
in  luitable  cabinets ;  and,  fourthly,  deferibed  in  a  corrcfpqnding  ca¬ 
talogue,  in  which  notice  (hould  be  taken  of.  their  refpedive  fubjeds, 
and  all  the  particulars  ‘which,  can  authenticate  their  hiflory,  and  poidt 
out  their  merit,  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  and  the  art  of 
engraving.’"'  ”■  "  '  '  .  . 

A  fhort  abftradl  of  the  arrangement  of  this  collefflon,  will 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  it  contains. 

It  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  ancient  and  modern  engrav¬ 
ings.  Under  the  firft  head  are  arranged  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phics,  facred  animals,  divinities,  and  priefts.  Bafilidian,  Gnoftic* 
and  other  abraxas,  talifmans  and  amulets,  oriental  and.  bar¬ 
barous  engravings.  Greek  and  Roman  original^,  copies  and 
modern  .imitations.  The  Greek  and  Roman  engravings  arc 
fubdivided  into,  ift.  Mythology,  or  fabulous  age,  including 
the  gods  and  inferior  divinities,  with  their  attributes,  religious 
ceremonies,  priefts,  &c.  &c.  adly.  Heroic  age,  before  the 
fiege  of  Tioy.  3dly.  Siege  of  Troy.  •  4thly.  Hiftorical  age. 
This  is  fubdivided  into  the  hiftory  of  Carthage,  of  Greece,  of 
ftome,  and  hiftorical  fubjer^s  unknown.  The  firft,  great  divi- 
fion  concludes  with  fabulous  animals  and  chimeras,  vafes,  and 
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Under  the  head  of  modern  engraving,  we  are  prefentei 
with,  I  ft.  Religious  fubjeds  of  the  Old  and  New  Teflament, 
legends,  and  Chriftian  allegory.  2dly.  Portraits  of  kings  and 
fovereigns.  ‘  3dly.  Portraits  of  illuftrious  and  celebrated,  per- 
Tons,  in  alphabetical  order.  4thly.  Portraits  unknown.  Sthly. 
Devices  and  emblems  5  and,  laftly,  cyphers,  arms,  fuppoiters, 
and  a  mcdlev  of  modern  hiftorv. 

From  this  imperfedt  (ketch  of  the  arrangement,  it  will  be 
eafily  feen  what  a  fund  of  amufement  and  inftrudlion  is  accu¬ 
mulated  for  the  public.  For  the  information  of  our  readers, 
we  (hall  tranferibe  the  prices  at  which  the  various  articles  in 
the  collcdlion  may  be  purchafed. 

<  For  intaglio  paftes,  the  fize  of  feals  and  rings,  from  is.  to 
2s.  6d.  A  beautiful  imitation  of  a  fine  (lone  is  charged  more,  in 
proportion  to  its  perfection. 

‘  Foi  large  intaglios,  according  to  the  colour  and  fize,  from>5s. 

to  2  IS. 

‘  For  cameos,  according  to  fize  and  perfeflion,  from  los.  6d.  to 
21s. 

*  Appliquees  (that  is  to  fay,  heads  or  figures  glued  to  falfc  grounds) 
are  only  deceptions,  unfafe  to  ufe  as  rings,  bracelets.  Sec  being  liable 
to  fall  off  and  break  ;  therefore  only  proper  as  pleating  ornaments,  or 
furniture ;  may  be  made  from  5s.  and  upwards,  according  to  fize. 

‘  For  relievo  impreffions  in  white  enamel,  from  gems,  is.  fid.  to 
5».  From  large  gems  bas-relief,  portraits.  See,  from  5s.  to  21s.  not 
exceeding  four  inches  diameter.  Imprefiions  of  this  fize,  in  high  re¬ 
lief,  are  charged  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty. 

*  Imprefiions  in  red  or  other  coloured  fulphur,  with  neat  gilt  bor¬ 
ders,  feledl  number,  4d.  each. 

*  for  the  whole  colledion,  3d.  each.* 

Mr.  Rafpe  feems  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjeA,  and  has 
comprefted  much  information  within  the  fmall  bounds  of  his 
pamphlet.  We  perfeClly  agree  with  him  as  to  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood’s  paftes.  Being  made  of  clay,  they  can  never  enter  into 
competition  with  thofe  of  Mr.  TadHe.  It  is  well  known  to  ar* 
lifts,  and  to  every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  thefe 
matters^  that  all  mixtures  of  clay  (brink,  and,  what  is  worfe, 
(lirink  unequally  ;  which  muft  neceflfarily  deflrOy  the  fine  an¬ 
tique  contour,  and,  in  every  refpeft,  produce  incorreft  impref- 
fions  Mr.  Taffie’s  compofition  is  not  liable  to  this  objedion, 
and  gives  the  moft  faithful  and  perfect  reptefentation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals.  His  copies  may,  jn  truth,  be  confidered  as  fac  fimiiesoi 
all  that  is  beautiful  or  curious  in  the  works  of  engravers  on 
'  gems,  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
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Art.  XVI ^ I.  La  Colere  i$  Xantippe^  pu  PEJii  df§  Diux  Fimmts.  Poimi 
Dramatique^  par  M  — ,  Secretaire  ordinaire  de  Monjieur^  frere 
,du  Roif  iffc.  Prixy  I  /i*v  to  fob.  8vo.  brocM.  A.  Athcnes,  ct  fe 
trouve  a  Paris,  Chez  Valleyr#  Taliie.  1784. 

f  •  * 

7 he  Anger  of  Xantippe^  or  the  Edi£t  of  the  two  WinJet*  ’A  Dramatic 
Poem. 

Athens  being  depopulated  by  the  plague^  and  a  ruinous 
war,  an  edi£I  was  .promulgated,  by  which  every,  citizen 
was  permitted  to  have  two  wives.  The  author  of  this  drama, 
TAbbe  Parmentier^  fuppofes  that  Myrto,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Ariftides,  piqued  at  the  negleft  of  her  lover  Alcibtades, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  edidf,  offers  herfclf  as  a  fecond 
wife  to  Socrates,  in  whofe  houfe  (he  had  been  educated.  This, 
as  was  to  be  expedled,  is  not  relifhed  by  Xantippe;  arid  gives 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  jealoufy  and  violence 
of  her  temper.  A  fort  of  underplot,  formed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  gives  him  a  further  opportunity  of 
delineating  her  character.  The  fanguinary  Athenian  .edid 
againft  the  citizens  of  Megara  is  well  known. .  This  con- 
ftrained  Euclid  to  attend,  the  ledures  of  the  attic  philofopher 
under  the  difguife  of  a  female.  Being  difcovered  in  this  dif- 
guife  by  the  Grecian  termagant,  (he  miffakes.him  for  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  frefli  fuel  is  added  to  her  jealouiy,  and  his  country  be¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  difcovered,  in  a  paroxym  of  rage,  flic 
denounces  him  as  a  public  enemy  to  the  fenate.  /  * 

Without  entering  further  into  the  minutiae  of  the  plot,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  (ay  that  the  author  means  to  paint. the  ex- 
ceffes  of  paffion  and  jealoufy,  in  the  charaftcr  of  Xantippe,  and 
to  give  us  a  pidlureof  wifdom,  calmnefs,  and  good  fenfe,  with 
a  dafli  of  irony  and  fprighdinefs,  in  the  perTon  of  Socrates. 
Myrto  exhibits  a  ftrong  and  well-informed  mind,  combating 
againft  paftion  and  inclination.  .  Alcibiades  is  an  agreeable 
coxcomb,  who  ^  has  good  fenfe  enough  to  facrifice  his  follies 
to  the  poffeflion  of  an  amiable  and  worthy  woman.  Lutect, 
the  waiting  maid,  is  a  lively  Gaul,  with  all  the  petulance  of  an 
abi^ail. 

Such  are  the  chief  charafters  in  the  drama.  We  can  fee 
that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  difplay  them  as  much,  and 
to  contraft  them  as  forcibly,  as  he  could  •,  his  endeavours,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  attended  with  any  remarkable  degree  of 
fuccefs.  Though  there  is  fome  interjeft  in  the  piece, .and  that 
It  breathes  a  pure  morality  throughout,  yet  it  is  languid,  and 
m  moft  places  deficienc  in  the  vit  comka^  the  zeft  and  foul  of 
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cotncJy*  We  fliall  felc£l  one  of  the  Icaft  heavy  paflfages  m 
the  drama,  as  a  fpecitnen  of  the  work ;  and  that  we  may  not 
be  accufed  of  doing  injuftice  to  the  author  by  a  tranflation, 
we  (hall  give  the  extraddn  the  original. 

£«rr.  Voui  connoiiTeZy  XaniippCy  cet  arret 

Que.de  la  Republique  a  di^e  rinter^y  .... 

Quandt  par  Ic  trifte  cfFet  de  la  pcfte  dernierc^ 

Atheuest  dont  le  Perfe  obiedoit  la  frontierc,- 
RecueHloit  les  moi/Tons  &  iaccageoit  les  biensy 
Sc  trouva  dans  fes  murs  vuide  de  Citoyens : 

Alors,  pour  prcvenir  la  ch&rc  malhcurcufe 
Qu'entrainolt  de  foldats  cette  difette  affreufey  . 

^  .  Le  Senat  etablit  que,  fans  bleiTcr  les  Loixy 

Chacun  ponrroit  avoir  deux  femmes  a  la  fois ; 

Enforte  que  TEtaty  vers  le  cinquieme  luftrCy 
Plus  que  jamais  peuple.  rea^uviat  tout  fon  lullre^  * 

Xnr/t  {i'un  ton  rude.)  Eh  bien  ? 

Ce  reglementy  ce  decrety  entre  nousy  ' 

Tout  interet  a  part,  comment  le  trouveaS  vou5> 

Ma  femme  ? ' 

Xnnt.  Impertinenty  abfurdCy  abomlnablCy 
\Sot,  inTolent 

Stfrr.  Bony  bon !  cela  n'eft  pas  croyable* 

.  VoQs  vottles  rire  ? 

Xant.  Non :  je  ne  ris  point  da  tout. 

Soir.,  Quel  conte !  ‘  i  r 

Xamu  Par  Junon !  vous  me  pouflez  a  bout. 

Seir.  Tant-pis. 

Pourquoi  ? 

Socr.,  C’eft. 

Xant.  Quoi  ? 

C’cft.— 

Xant.  Eh  bien  ? 

Soer.  Maisy  fans  doutc, 

Vous  decouvrez  d’ici  — —  —  ■  ! 

Xant.  Jc  nc  vois  rieny  j’ceoute  ; 

Parlez. 

Zocr.  C’eft  que  TepouXt  ma  tres-chcrc  moitie, 

Que  Myrto  veut  bien  prendrey  eft  deja  marie. 

Xant.  Marie ! 

&o(r.  Marie. 

Xant.  Certes !  dans  cette  aiFaire  ' 

Myrto  fait  voir  un  goiit  bien  extraordinaire. 

Zocr.  II  fc  peut :  cependant  rien  ne  force  fon  choix. 

Xant.  Et  lui,  qui  de  Thymen  fubit  deja  les  loix, 

*Qui  Toblige  a  former  cette  nouvelle  chaine  ? 
L'inconftancey  fans  doutey  a  ce  parti  rentraine* 

Zoer.  Point.  C'eft  pour  obeir  aux  ordres  du  Senat, 

£t  tend  re  pour  fa  part  au'  foutien  de  I'Etat. 

Xant.  J'entends:  mais,  aprestout,  fa  femme  y  confent-elle  ? 
Car-^ 
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Socr.  EHe  n>n  fait  pas  encore  la  nouvelle* 

Xant.  Fort-bien. 

Socr.  Dans  un  moment  je  vais  la  lui  donner. 

Xant.  Et  vouz  promettez-vous  de  la  determiner  ? 

Socr.  J’ignorc— 

Xant.  O'^ellc  femme  eft-cc  ?  quel  caraflcrc  ? 

Soef.  ^ !  niais  il  eft  un  peu  fujet  a  la  colere. 

Xant.  ^  £n  cc  cas,  mon  mari,  prenez  bien  garde  a  vous. 

Car  vous  pourriez  fort  bien  reveiller  fon  courroux  ; 

Et  lui,  quel  homme  cft-il  ? 

•  Socr.  Mais  e'eft  un  homme  comme^ 

Comme  quoi  vous  dirai  je  f  il  eft  comme  au  autre  homme. 
Xant.  Eft  il  jeune,  beau  ? 

Socr.  Non. 

Xant.  Riche? 

Socr.  Nonplus. 

Xant.^  Ha,  ba ! 

Le  connois  je,  au  furplus,  ce  perfonnage  la  ? 

Socr.  Beaucoup.  ^ 

Xant. '  Connois-je  aufti  la  phyfionomic 
De  fa  femme  ? 

Socr.  Oui-da  !  e’eftr— votre  meillcurc  amic. 

Vous  n’avez  qu’a  vouloir,  elle  confentira; 

Ce  que  vous  refoudrez,  eUe  le  refoudra. 

Xant.  Serieuftment  ? 

Socr.  Oui. 

Xant.  Mafoi,  ma  bonne  dame,  ^  ' 

S'il  eft  vrai,  j'y  confeas  du  meillcur  de  sion  ame. 

Socr.  Sincerement  ?  .  .  ‘ 

Xant.  D'honneur.  • 

Socr.  D’honneur! 

.  Xant.  De  bonne  foi : - 

Mais  qui  font  done  enfin  ces  gens-la?  •  -  ^ 

Socr.  [froUement.']  Vous  &  moi. 

Xant.  [r»  co/ere]  Ah  ?  fourbe,  fcelerat,  infidele,  perfide^ 

Trop  indigne  mari  que  la  debauche  guide  ! 

Traitre!  c"eft  done  ainfi  que  par  de  vains  d&ouxa 
Tu  me  fais  applaudir  a  ces  laches  amours  ? 

Mais  ne  te  flatte  pasd*en  tirer  avantage : 

La  home  de  tes  feux  fera  tout  leur  partage, 

Et  je  faurai  fort  bien  t'empecher  d'abufer 
D'un  decret,  dont  tu  veux  en  vain  f  autoriier. 

Soor.  [tranjuillemcnt.'l  Quoi  I  ne  voulez-vous  pas  qtt*au. blende 
la  Patrie 

Comme  un  autre,  a  (bn  tour,  .votre  epoux  lacrifie  ? 

Xant.  Sacrifie  bon  14  !  facrifice,  ma  foi ! 

Qui  ie  feroic,  de  grace, *ou  de  vous,  ou  de  moi  ? 

Sacrifice !  ce  mot  redouble  ma  colere. 

Socr.  Je  fuis  vraimeut  fachc  qu'il  ait  pu  vous  d^laire* 

Xant.  Certes  f  il  lui  ficd  tort,  avec  ce  beau  minois, 

.  Dc  vouloir  poiT^cr  deux  femmes  4  la  lois^ 

Lui 
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Lai  qai  dcvroit  fans  celTe  adorer  la  Fortune, 

Qui,  contre  tout  efpoir,  lui  fit  en  trouver  une  ! 

£t  c'eft  moi,  nialhcbreufe;  aqui  dans  fon  courroax 
La  Deefle  a  donne  ce  monfire  pour  cpoux  ! 

Ce  monfire  de  laideur,  ce  cceur  double  &  volage, 

Qui  chctche  a  s’appuyer  d’un  ridicule  ulage. 

Pour  fidivrc  un  vain  caprice,  &  fans  honte  infulcer 
.  Une  femme  d'honneiu’  qu'il  devroit  refpecter  ( 

After  the  account  of  the  plot  and  cbara£ters  already  givcn^  it 
is  almoft  nccdlcfs  to  add,  th^t,  W  th^  great  fatisfadlion  of  Xan- 
tippe^  Euclid,  is  djyiiioyerfd  IQ  be  a  man,  and  that  Alcibiades 
and  Myrto  are  reconciled  :  A  marriage  is  the  neccflkry  confe- 
quence,  and  the  play  concludes  with  thefe  lines, ^fpoken  by 
Alcibiades. 

•  Devant  PEtre  inconnuy  mais  qui  connoit  le  coeur, 

Venez  queje  vousjure  uncternci  ardeur^ 

We  infert  them  only  for  the  purpofe  of  remarking  that  the 
firft  line  contains  a  jeu  rnpts  \  whicb^  confidering  the  temper 
of  *  mind  and  circumftances  of  the  fpeaker,  and  that  God  is  the 
'being  fpoken  of,  is  improper,  puerile,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  gpod  tafte,  ’ 

Several  tnanuicript  corrcdlions  appear  in  the  copy  now  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  many  of  the  declamatory  paflages  are  expunged,  and 
the  play  in  other  refpedls  much  altered,  with  a  view  we  fuppofe 
to  fit  it  for  the  ftage.  We  have  fome  idea  that  it  has  been  at^ed, 
but  of  this  we  cannot  fpeak  with  any  certainty* 


Art.  XIX.  Mon^  en  Efpagne  par^M,  Li  Marquis  df 

2  tom.  Chez.  Favre,  a  Nepchatel. 

My  journey  into  Spainm 
» •  '  *  • 

^  H  ^  author  of  tjiefe  travels  is  as  eccentric  and  egare,  as 
any  difciple  of  the  Shandean  fchbol.  But  the  vivacity  of 
a  Frenchman  is  as.  different  from  that  of  an  Englifhman,  as 
the  climate  of  Paris  from  that  of  London*  The  intention  of 
the  author  is  not  to  deferibe  the  feenes  or  paint  the  manners 
of  Spain,  much  lefs  to  confine  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  nature,  but  to  obtain  the  charadcr  of  an  homme 
dtifprlty  and  to  fay  brilliant  things.on  all  occafions  ;  in  which 
however  he  very  feldom  fucceeds.  The  following  obfervatioa 
on  the  Eijglifh  chara<Sler  will  appear  new  as  well  as  amufing  to 
the  reader.  Having  had  occafion  to  remark  on  that  natural 
though  abfurd  prejudice  in  manners,  by  which  children  are  ex- 
pofed  to  lhame  tor  the  crimes  of  their  fathers,  he  thus^  pro* 

cccds :  ^ 

«  •  ^  ...  *  ^ 

<  Id 


Frederic  h  Grand -y  or^  ArtecdoUs  of  the  King  of  Prujpa*  14  j 

<  In  what  code  of  laws  Is  it  written^  that  (hameihall  be  hereditary* 
and  that  the  crimes  of  parents  lhall  be  imputed  to  their  children  ? 
lhall  we  punifh  the  innocent  even  before  they  are  born  ?  Let  us  break 
this  odious,  this  ridiculous  compaft,  which  'we  hjjvc  made  with  opi¬ 
nion,  and  re  eftablilh  the  unfortunate  in  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  in 
the  cfieem  of  the  univerfe.  Our  neighbours  the  Englifh'  have  no  oc- 
calion  to  blufli  at  this  barbarous  prcjildice.  In  England,  where  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Viceroy  of  England  would  eipoufe  without  reluAance 
the  daughter  or  the  niece  of  Malagrida  :  In  England,  where  I  cou'ld 
fay  without  a  blufh  “  Cartouch  is  my  father,  Dr.  Dodd  is  my  uncle 
in  England,  where  crimes  are  perfonal,  .’the  lame  cart  frequently!  drags 
to  Tyburn  a  baronet  and  a  butcher,  a  lord  and  a  fcavenger,  and  next 
day  at  the  Exchange,  at  the  court  or  the  theatre^  they  compU* 
ments  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  thofe  criminals 
who  have  been  hanged  for  the  good  of  their  coun&y.* 


The  Marquis  dc  Langle  fpeaks  very  freely  concerning  men 
of  letters,  ^ 

'  ‘  M.  de  Paw  is  the  flrft  hillorian,  the  greateft  political  writer,  and 
without  exception  the  moft  ingenious  man  of  his  age.*  Without  ex « 
ception  !  Yes,  without  exception.  The  admiren  ot  M,*  Raynal  will 
raife  a  cry  of  injuftice  againft  me  ;  but  thefe  cries  will*  riot  juHify 
that  hillorian  for  being  difihfe,  a  plagiary,  unfaithful  in  his  narration; 
partial,  mnjud^  and  ill-informed  but  thefe  cries  will  make  nobody 
forget,  that  asfoon  as  he  approaches  to  Mount  Sinai,*  to  the  burning/- 
buih,  to  the  lightnings  and  the  thunder,  the  Abbe  dc  Raynal  feerns  to 
come  from  the  prefence  of  God ;  the  Abbe  de  Raynal  fsems  to  fay 
with  Mofes  Gi*ve  ear^  O  heavensy  and  attend  O  earth and  all  thofr 
who  lillen  to  him  hear  nothing  but  tales,  anecdotes,  and  dilTertations 
on  fugar  andxcffee,  indigo  and. tobacco.  Plutarch  advifes  the  boaftert 
of  his  time  only  to  keep  company  with  perfons  above  thein,  that  their 
prefence  may  conftrain  them  to  lilence,  or  at  lead  to  fpeak  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  receipt  of  Plutarch  is  excellent,  but  will  not  always  fuf- 
ficc.  When  Prince  Henry  palTed  through  Laufanne,  the  Abbe  dc 
Raynal  dined  with  the  prince,  whom  he  interrupted  every  moment,  to 
fatigue  him  with  idle  tales.  In  vain  were  iigns  made  for  him  itp  hold 
his  tongue;  the  Abbe  law  nothing,  and  felt. nothing;  he  talked,  *hc 
talked,  he  talked.’  ... 

P  rom  thefe  extracts  the  reader  will  fee  that  the  Marquia 
Langie  is  a  lively  and  amiifing  writer. 


Art.  XX.  Frederic  ie  Grand \  or^  precious  Anecdotes  of  the  pnrfew^ 
King  of  PruJ/jOy  and  his  Friends  and  Enemies,  Amderd^un. 

__  -  ^  ♦ 

HIS  colledtion  is  intended  as  a  .ftjpplcmcnt  to  Voltaire’s 

«  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prulfia  ;  and  Is  fuch  a  fequel  ta 
that  celebrated  work^  as  night  is  to  day.  The  moft  remarka^ 
ble  anecdotes  which  we  find  here  concerning  his  Pruflian  Ma- 
Jefty  are,  that  the  found  of  his.voice  is  pleafant,  eipecially  when 

he 
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Art#  XXL  From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peter/burgK 

E  firft  conception,  or  view  of  any  defign  or  object,  is 
that  which  forms  and  determines  its  features  and  charac 
ter.  Before  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  vaft  domains  of 
the  Mufeovites  were  funk  inl)arbarifm  and  floth  :  The  max 
ims  that  governed  the  court,  were  no  other  than  thofe  that  re 
gulate  the  conduct  of  an  Afiatic  defpot,  or  that  of  the  chief  of 
a  Tartar  hord  :  Princes  rather  nominally  . than  really  fubordi 
Date,  while  they  lorded  it  over  their  own  vaffals  with  a  tyran 
nic  fway,  difputed  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  frequent 
iofurredions  and  rebellions. 

Thus  the  vaft  Ruilian  empire  was  unwieldy  and  disjointed 
and,  as  the  Roman  empire,  according  to  the  elegant  expref 
fion  of  Livy,  tottered  under  its  own  weight,  in  an  advanced 
^ate  of  itsexiftence,  fo  the  Ruffian  empire,  feebly  cemented, 
and  benumbed  by  ignorance  ftill  more  than  the  rigour  of  cli 
mate,  was-  inert  in  its  infancy,  except  when  it  was  roufed 
by  war,  infurre£lion,.and  fedition.  An  energetic  and  controlling 
mind  was  wanting  to  move  and  regulate  the  mighty  body.  The 
fpirit  of  the  immortal  Czar  brooded  over  the. incoherent  mafs 
and,  infufing  his  own  great  ideas  into  a  well-digefted  plan  for 
new-moulding  and  improving  his  fubje<Sts,  merited,  morejudly 
than  ever  mortal  did,  the  appellation  *  of  father  of  his 
COUNTRY. 

Th  is  prince,  in  the  year  1697,  formed  a  refolution  to  vlfft 
foreign  nations  j  which  he  fulfilled,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  young  men,  and  of  noblemen,  whom  he  carried  with 
him  as  hofltages,  or  pledges;  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  domini¬ 
ons.  The  Czar  himfclf,  wherever  he  came,  vifited  the  princes  and 
their  minifters  ;  and  fent  his  mpft  ingenious  young  men  to 
the  proper  places  for  learning  the  arts,  fcienccs,  language, 
'and  manners  of  different  countries.  Having  retilrncd  from 
his  travels,  he  taught*  the  Ruffians  the  principles  of  govern^ 
raent ;  inftrudled  them  in  the  military  difcipline  of  the  mod 
civilized  European  nations,  and  cftablilbcd  feminaries  for  tbf 
"  ‘  *  '  liberal 
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he  fwcars,  which  he  does  as  frequently  and  familiarly  as  a  dra 
goon  ;  that  he  (haves  his  own  beard,  and  dreffes  his  own  hair, 
that  he  neither  wears  a  night-cap  nor  a  night-gown  ;  that  he 
always  walks  in  boots,  and  that  the  upper  part  of  his  waift- 
coat  is  generally  covered  with  fnuff. . 
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ibcral  and  ufcfurarts ;  and  by  divers  Jaws  and  inftitutions 
aid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which  will  one  day  eclipfe 
dl  other  governments  in  the  world. 

The  auguft  princefs  who  now  fways  the  Ruflian  feeptre, 
breads  with  dignity  and  glory  in  the  fteps  of  her  great  pre- 
Jeceffor,  and  makes  it  her  conftant  aim  to  accomplifh  the 
themes  which  he  defigned.  Her  efforts  to  introduce,  into  her 
lominions,  liberty,  with  all  her  train,  though  far  from  being 
Fruitlefs,  have  yet  been  refifted  with  too  great  fuccefs  by  the 
kfpotic  ideas  of  the  Ruffian  princes  and  nobles.  But  by  the 
ight  of  literature  fhe  advantes,  though  with  flow  yet  fuie 
;iL’ps,  to  difpel  barbarifm,  and  to  prepare  her  fubjefts  for  the 
ntrodudfion  of  fuch  laws  as  fhall  nourifh,  together  with  free¬ 
dom,  all  the  arts  and  bleffings  of  life., 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh,  has  been 
liftinguifhed  by  feveral  illuftrious  genuifes,  particularly  the 
;rcat  Euler,  the  firft  geometrician  of  his  age,  and  produced 
everal  curious  and  important  difeoveries  in  fcience.  Subjeefs^ 
hemes,  or  queftions  in  fcicnce,  are  annually  given  out  by  thia 
efpcdable  body,  on  which .  the  learned  and  ingenious  ^of  all 
utions  are  invited  to  exercife  their  talents.  ,To  the  heft  dif-. 
;ourfe  or  eflay  on  each  of  thefe  fubjefts  is  given  a  premium 
)f  one  hundred  golden  crowns,  or  Flemifli  ducats  f:  a  niode' 
reward,  which,  uniting  advantage  with  honour,  is  exceedi¬ 
ngly  well  fuited  at  once  to  the  circumftances  and  the  predo-. 
ninant  paffion  of  moft  literary  men.  While  this  reward  is 
icftowcd  on  the  beft  effay  oo  each'  of  the  queftions  prbpofed^ 
ther  cllays  that  have  merit  are  honourably  mentioned  and* 
iftinguilhed.  The  affairs  of  this  academy,  under  the  aufpices. 
f  Catherine  II.  who  is  juftly  ftiled,  the  greatest 
Rotectress  of  literature  and  the  artsJ:,  are 
onduSed  by  the  illuftrious  princefs  Daschklaw,  a  lady  of 
he  bedchamber,  and  adorned  with  the  order  of  St.  Cathe- 
ine,  who  a£b  in  the  charafter  of  principal,  or  diredlrefs  of 
^c. academy;  an  appointment  which  is  very  proper  in  a 
fmalc  reign,  and  which  adds,  in  fome  degree,  the  principle  of 
;allantry  to  the  other  incitements,  by  which  the  great  Cza- 
promotes  the  cultivation  of  fcience.  ^ 

A  member  of  the  imperial  academy  has  communicated  to* 
s  a  publication,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  from  which 
fe  learn  thefe  particulars ;  it  recites  the  lubjeft  for  the 
nze  for  the  year  1785,  and  fpecifies  the  effay  that  obtained 
with  other  elfays  of  great  merit ;  it  announces  the  fubjeft 
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for  17B6,  the  current  year;  together  with  fome  necoflary  di. 
reftions  for  the  candidates. 

The  choice  of  the  fubjedls  (hews  the  learning  and  the  og. 
nius  of  the  academy,  and  how  perfeftly  they  keep  pace  with 
the  moft  advanced  progrefs  of  the  fciences. 

The  fubftance  of  the  queftion  for  1785  was,  **  To  invent 
or  lay  down  an  accurate  and  natural  method,  that  is,  afyftemo! 
claffification  of  the  (tones  which  form  the  cruft  *  of  the  earth, 
according  to  t,he\x  genera  or  kinds,  their  fpecies^  and  their  varic. 
ties  or  differences,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  not  only  thi 
fingle  ftoncs,  whether  in  a  ftate  of  conglomeration  or  mecha¬ 
nical  mixture,  that  are  found  either  in  beds,  on  plains,  or  on 
the  mountains,  may  be  more  eafily  and  certainly  diftinguiftied 
from  orte  another,  than  heretofore  by  fore  criteria^  or  marks 
both  external  and  chemical,  or  internal ;  and  by  fixed  and  ap. 
propriated  names  (care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  unneceflarjf 
innovation  in  language,  which  tends  to  confufion) ;  but  alfo 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  different  origins  and  ages,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  produced  fooner  or  later,  by  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  and  revolutions  of  the  earthy  may  be  referred 
to  certain  clafles ;  and  that  notice  be  al(6  taken  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  metals  which  are  moft  commonly  found  in  the  different 
rocks  and  (tones  as  in  their  matrix  :  inineralogical  obfervatioiu 
of  undoubted  accuracy  and  credibility,  being  alfo  added  for 
the  purpofc  of  juftifying  and  confirming  the  divifions  or  clafles 
that  are  made,  and  other  particulars  advanced  as  matters  ol 

Of  the  different  differtations  which  were  tfanfmitred  to  the 
academy  on  this  fubjeft,  one  wriuen  in  the  German  language, 
diftingui(hed  by  the  motto,  A  vulfa  faxis  Jaxa  dijlintlay  and 
the  number  IV.  gave  the  higheft  fatisfadtion  to  the  judges, 
and  came  the  ncareft  to  the  fcope  and  drift  of  the  queftion:! 
Wherefore  the  academy,  affembled  on  the  anniverfary  of  the! 
27th  of  December,  adjudged  the  palm  of  vit^ory  to  its  autha',1 
with  the  appointed  premium  of  one  hundred  Fleml(h  ducats.1 
On  opening  the  fcaled  paper,  annexed  to  this  differtation,  there! 
appeared  the  name  of  the  author,  Charles  HaidingelI 
of  the  Imperial  Mufeum  of  Natural  Produftions  at  Vienna.  I 

The  fecond  honours,  after  thofe  conferred  on  this 
iljjeriationy  were  decreed  to  a  paper  written  in  the  French 
guage,  which  contained  a  very  complete  arrangement  or  clalEhj*! 
Cation  §  of  ftones,  both  fimple  and  mixed.  I'his  diflertation  b 
ftinguilhed  by  the  nuniber  III.  and  the  following  fentiments  fru;aB 


•  The  Latin  word  is  very  happy,  corticem  ullwrip% 
^  Ctajpfieationei^ 
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Seneca  Sane  wultum  illi  egerunt  qui  ante  noifuerunt  fed  non  pen-^ 
gerunt.  Multum  adhuc  reflat  eperis^  multumque  rejiahit  f. 

Another  difeourfe,  written  alfo  in  the  French  languaije^ 
diftinguifticd  by  .the  motto  “  Rerum  cognofcei'e  fines  iff  caufas 
JVlthough  this  difeourfe  refts  upon  hypothefes,  which  thc! 
academy  cannot  admit  j  yet,  on  account  of  fcveral  refined 
and  ingenious  ideas,  it  has  been  judged  worthy  of  being  printed. 
The  authors  therefore  of  both  thefe  dlflertations,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  firft,  are  invited  by  this  public  paper,  either 
to  give  permilEon  to  publifti  their  names  to  the  world,  or 
to  withhold  them. 

The  following  problem,  which  had  been  gi^n  as  a  fub- 
jeiifor  prize  diflertations  for  the  laft  year,  is*  alfo  propofed,  a 
fecond  time,  for  the  year  1786.  “  Since  the  equal  and  uni¬ 

form  nouriftiment  of  every  portion  and  point  of  animal  bodies, 
to  which  the  fingle  veins  and  vefi'eJs  do  not  extend,  particularly 
the  nourifliment  of  the  epidermis  or  fearf-flein,  the  nails,  the. 
hair,  the  horns,  which  are  without  veins,  and  other  pheno¬ 
mena,  {hew,  that  though  the  nutritive  juices  are  indeed  carried 
at  firft  through  the  veffels  of  the  heart,  they  arc  afterwards 
fpontaneoufly  moved  to  parts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  veins, 
by  fome  peculiar  power,  different  from  thc  propelling  power 
of  the  heart  :  and,  in  like  manner,  as  in  plants,  which  have 
nothing  analagous  to  the  heart  in  their  conftrudlion,  a  fimilar 
mode  of  nourilhment  takes  place,  and  a  fimilar  diftribution  of 
of  jucies,  a  queftion  arifes— •By  what  power  is  this  diftribution 
of  the  fluids  in  plants,  and  in  the  parts  of  animal  bodies  juft 
mentioned,  affected  ?  and  what  is  thc  nature  of  that  power  ? 

Although  the  difeoveries  and  reafonings  of  philofophers  on 
this  fubjeS  (hould  not  goto  thc  full  length  of  a  folution  of  thc 
queftion  concerning  this  unknown  a£tion  and  procefs  of  na¬ 
ture;  yet  it  is  expected  that  alt  that  is  advanced  on  it  (hull 
be  fupported  by  clear  evidence  :  nor  does  it  make  any  diffe¬ 
rence,  whether  the  folutions  propo/ed  depend  upon  new  expe¬ 
riments,  made  by  the  authors  of  thefe  (blutions  themfelves,  or 
on  truths  already  proved  and  acknowledged.’* 

A  premium  of  one  hundred  ducats  will  be  given  to  the  per- 
fon  who  (hall  give  in  the  heft  arki  moft  fatisfa£tory  foluti  n  of 
this  queftion,  before  the  firft  day  of  July,  1786. 

Although  no  comet  has  hitherto  approached  fa  nearly  to 
the  earth  as  to  influence,  as  far  as  can  be  difeovered  by  the 
®oft minute  obfervation,  the  ftate  and  fituation  of  thc  earth  j 
Jet  fome  comets  have  been  feen,  vyhich  have  revolved  around 
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t  Much  has  been  done  by  our  prcdcccflbrs,  bat  not  finilhed.  A 
peat  deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  a  great  deal  wUl  remain. ' 
t  To  know  the  ends  and  xho  caufes  of  things. 
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our  planetary  lA^ftem,  not  at  a  greater  diflancc  than  thir¬ 
teen  times  the  uiftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  :  nay  the 
comet  of  1770,  in  its  courfe,  pafied  by  the  earth  at  a  nearer 
diftance.  But  fince,  from  the  inftance  of  the  comet  feen  iu 
1759,  it  appears  probable  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits,  in 
which  the  comets  revolve,  thofc  efpecially  which  perform  their 
^evolutions  in  planes  nearly  the  fame  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic^  are  not  a  little  influenced  orafFecieJ  by  the  action  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  feems  probable  that  fome  comet  may, 
in  procefs  of  time,  after  a  feries  of  revolutions,  approach  fonear 
to  the  earth,  that  both  of  thefemafles  may  mutually  exert  in¬ 
fluence  on  one  another ;  the  great  Euler ^  whofe  memory  will  ever 
be  held  in  veneration  by  all  mathematicians,  in  the  igth  volume 
of  his  New  Commentaries,,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  has  ftattd 
a  cafe  in  which  the  comet,  moving  in  the  very  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  diredtly  into  the  fun  j  and, 
by  calculating  the  perturbation  that  rhutt  arife  from  the  co¬ 
met  moving  in  fuch  a  courfe,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
folution  of  a  more  general  problem,  which  is  propofed  to  the 
learried  for  the  year  1787. 

If  any  comet  fhould  approach  fo  near  to  the  ea:th,  as  that 
their  mutual  action  on  each  other  fliould  become  fenfiblc — to 
determine, 

Firft  ;  What  inequalities  would  refult  from  thence  in  the 
motion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ? 

Secondly  ;  What  appearances  might  from  thence  be  ex- 
peded  in  the  ocean  ?  and 

Thirdly  ;  How,  or  in  what  manner,  would  both  the  comet 
and  the  earthy  after  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other  had 
ceafed,  purfuc  or  hold  on  in  their  refpeclive  courfes  ? 

Learned  men  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  fend  their  thoughts 
and  fojutions  of  thefe  queflions  before  the  firft  day  of  July, 
1787  :  and  chat  folution  which  (hall  appear  the  beft  and  moll 
.fatisfa£lory  to  fuch  members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  as  aic 
inhabitants  of  Peterlburgh,  (who  are  never  candidates  them- 
felves  for  the  prizes)  will  be  honoured  with  the  reward  of  one 
hundred  golden  crowns  or  ducats. 

The  drlTerUtions  arc  to  be  written  in  a  fair  hand^  in  the 
Ruffian,  Latin,  German,  or  French  languages  ;  and  to  be 
marked,  not  with  the  name  of  the  author,  but  by  a  motto; 
•and  a  fealed  paper,  appended  to  them,  muft  contain  within, 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  on  the  outfide  the  fame  motto 
or  fymbol  that  is  inferibed  in  the,  diffcrtalion.  The  dif- 
•fertations  are  alfo  to  be  tranfmitted  to  John  Albert  Euler, 
fecretary  to  the  Imperial  .Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterf- 
burgb,  before  the  date  abovemen tioned.  This  being  done, 
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the  author  will  receive,  from  Mr.  Euler,  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  ^writing  of  its  receipt,  and  intimation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  under  which  his  diflertation  is  depofited  \  provided  that  he 
will  fignify  the  place  to  which  a  letter  from  Mr.  Euler  may  be 
direfted,  Difcoiirfes,  coming  to  hand  after  the  time  prefcribed, 
cannot  obtain  the  prize. 

The  dccifion  of  the  acacfemy  will  be  declared  at  their  firft 
public  meeting,  after  the  day  already  ipecified,  in  the  year 
1787. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  languages  which  are  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  candidates  for  the  prizes,  the  Englifh  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  That  the  Ruffian  language  fhould  be  pointed  out  at 
one  of  the  vehicles  of  communication  by  the  Imperial  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh,  is  natural;  * and  that  the 
Latin  (hould  be  another,  is  proper.  The  German  is  the  na¬ 
tive  tongue  of  the  Emprefs,  and  the  French  has  beconnie,  as  it 
were,  the  common  language  of  Europe.  The  obligations 
which  literature  and  the  fciences  owe  to  the  Englifh  tongue  and 
nation,  certainly  intitled  it  to  a  place  among  thofe  languages, 
which  were  deemed  fit  channels  for  literary  intelligence  and 
d'lfcovery.  But  perhaps  with  this*  language  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  refiding  at  Peterfburgh,  who  are  con- 
ftituted  judges  of  the  diffcrtations  that  afpire  to  the  prizes,  are 
not  generally  acquainted.  Perhaps  the  Englifh  language  is 
confidered  by  a  literary  fociety  as  a  branch  of  the  German  : 
and  perhaps  it  is  on  a  fimilar  principle,  that  they,  have  pafTed 
the  heft  modern  languages  in  Europe,  the  Spanifh  and  the 
Italian,  which  are  branches  of  the  Latin. 

The  French-  have  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  and  fix 
their  language,  and  to  circulate  and  give  it  ftability  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  court  of  Verfailles,  it  is  faid, 
have  fent  French  teachers,  in  great  numbers,  to  Peterf- 
burgh,  and  to.  prepare  the  way  fdr  their*  reception  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  Englifh  language  is  yet  in  a  Hate  of 
fluSuation  :  and  novel  idioms,  and  affedlations  difgrace  the 
ftileof  fome  of  our  moft  applauded  writers.  England  pofTefTes 
the  mighty  advantage  of  having  given  a  language  to  America 
and  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  famenefs  of  government  and .  laws 
alone  that  unite  and  beftow  famenefs  to  different  tribes  and  na¬ 
tions  :  men  are  more  cordially  attraded  to  one  another  by 
I  uniformity  of  language  and  manners.  The  Greeks  in  Afia 
Minor,  in  Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
long  attached  to  the  parent  ftate  of  Greece ;  and  even  fought 
her  battles,  after  they  had  been  difunited  by  other  laws,  in- 
terefts,  and  forms  of  government.  It  is  certainly  a  political. 

to  the  Englifh  nation,  to  inftitute,  in  imitation  of  the 
^/c'nch,  M  academy  for  improving  and  fixing  their  language. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  E2.  *ANAAEKTA  EAAHNIKA*  Si^je  CoUe3aneaGraca\  ad 
njum  Academkae  JuFventuiis  accommodata^  ^om,  L  Compleitens  tx^ 
trtita  ex  *variis  orations  foluta  Scriftoritus :  cum  Noth  Philo looich ; 
atfue  Tabula  Geographica.  London^  Payne.  Edinburgh,  Dickifon. 

^785-  ' 

The  qucftion,  whether  or  no  it  be  defirable  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  claflics  Ihould  be  read  at  fchools  in  (hort  compilations, 
affording  a  fpecimen  of  the  different  ftiles  of  each  ;  or,  whether  they 
ihonld  be  ftudied  upon  a  larger  fcale,  is,  we  appi'ehend,  already 
fufficiently  decided  upon  by  thoie  perfons  to  whom  the  queflion  is  in- 
tereffing.  Taking  for  granted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  former  is  to 
be  preferred,  we  belitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  the  volume  before 
us  is  conduAed  upon  the  plan,  which,  of  all  others,  will  beft  approve 
itfelf  in  praAice. 

One  of  the  circumffances  by  which  It  is  'diflinguifhed,  is  its  exclu- 
fion  of  the  antidote  to  all  taile,  exertion,  and  proficiency,  a  literal 
Latin  tranflation.  For  ourfelves,  we  are  fatished,  that  no  circum- 
ffance  has  contributed  fo  much  to  the  decline  of  that  nobleft  of  all 
branches  of  literature,  the  Grecian  language.  We  have  feen,  in 
ilriking  examples,  the  moft  miferable  ofcitancy  and  ignorance  confe- 
quent  upon  the  plan  in  vogue,  which  has,  in  a  manner,  been  in- 
iiantly  fucceeded  by  clearnels  of  apprehenfion,  and  facility  of  pro- 
grefs,  where  the  plan  recommended  by  our  editor  has  been  intro* 
duced.  And  yet,  to  the  difgrace  of  our  country  be  it  fpoken,  it  is 
with  the  utmod  difficulty,  and  at  the  moll  exorbitant  prices,  that 
editions  of  the  Greek  daffies,  unaccompanied  with  a  Latin  verfion, 
can  be  procured. 

It  mull,  however,  we  believe^  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Greek 
language  is,  of  all  others,  the  mod  difficult  in  its  acquifition,  the 
mod  changeable  and  various  in  its  condruAion,  and  the  mod  re¬ 
plete  with  difficulties,  formidable  and  difcouraging  to  the  tiro.  Theie 
may,* with  feme  inconvenience,  be  furmounted  by  the.  preceptor; 
but  ieldom  will  the  fpirit  and  refolutlon  appear  that  (hall  carry  for* 
ward  the  lolitary  dudent,  though  fure  of  the  moll  ample  reward. 
With  a  view  to  this  objedion,  our  editor  has  annexed,  to  his  work 
a  copious  coDeAion  of  philological  notes ;  an  addition,  which,  as  it 
ieems  to  us,  is  calculated  to  take  away,  from  the  abettor  of  verfions, 
die  lad  lhadow  of  an  excufe  for  his  abfurd  and  ruinous  praAice. 

Art.  23.  The  Errors  of  Innocence.  A  No'vel.  izmo.  5  vols.  12s.  6d. 
fewed.  Robinfons,  London.  1786. 

We  arc  informed,  in  the  preface  to  this  novel,  that  the  author  of 

it  is  a  lady ;  andj  from  the  promptitude  of  her  pen,  and  the  fertility' 

of 
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of  her  phrafef,  we  are  inclined  to  credit  the  aiTeition.  The  incidents 
are  not  very  happUy  conceived  or  combined }  and,  though  few  in 
number,  are  expanded  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  five  volumes. 
The  diilrefles  of  the  heroine  are,  indeed,  fingular  ;  for  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  have  ever  happened,  or  will  ever  happen,  ta 
any  human  being.  Some  of  the  characters  are  natural,  and  well 
fuihined  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  uninterefting  and  infipid.  The  ca** 
tadrophe  is  difagreeable,  as  virtue  and  vice  are  equally  punifhed. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  author  lies  in  the  powers  of  expreflion ;  flic 
excels  in  the  variety,  and  fometimes  the  felicity,  ofher  diClion.  Some 
natural  fentiments  are  well  expreffed  ;  but  nature  is  too  often  heigh-^ 
tened  and  difcoloured  by  the  ro^ie  of  artificial  fentiment.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  draw  high  life  ^  but  it  is  evident  that  the  painter  had 
never  fecn  the  original.  It  would  be  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  eafier, 
for  the  common  run  of  novellifts,  to  give  a  pifture  of  familiar 
manners  and  charaClers  on  a  level  with  their  own,  than,  by  vainly 

i^rafping  at  the  higher  fpherc  of  life,  to  give  a  defeription  of  a  de-* 
cription.  The  epiftolary  form,  In  which  mod  novels  are  now  writ¬ 
ten,  is  extremely  favourable  to  prolixity;  and  has  been  prudently 
adopted  by  thofe  manufafturers  for  circulating  libraries,  who  know 
that  it  is  as  cheap  to  advertife  five  volumes  as  one. 

f 

Art.  24.  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Bofwelt s  Journal.  8vo.  is.  SwifV. 
London.  1786. 

After  Mr.  Bofwell  had  fo  generoujly  entertained  the  public  at  his 
onfin  exptnee^  and  the  expence  of  his  hero,  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  have  wifhed  his  guells  a  good  night,  and  a  happy  repofe.  If  any 
thing  can  add  to  the  abfurdity  of  endeavouring  to  revive  a  de- 
ceafed  reputation,  it  is  the  attempt  of  this  defender,  who  gravely 
tells  us,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote  more  original  poetry  than  Mr.  Pope, 
becaufe  he  tranflated  two  fatires  of  Juvenal.  We  are  accudomed  to 
the  conjunction  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  as  well  as  Tate  and 
Brady ;  but  we  hope  tl^  new  coalition  between  the  names  of  John¬ 
fon  and  Bofwell  will  foon  be  diffolved. 

Art.  25.  A  Table  nxjhhh  reduces  Deals,  as  imported from  the  Baltic,  to 
fiandard  Deals,  She*wing  the  ^antity  of  Standard  in  any  Number  of 
Baltic,  or 'common  Deals,  from  one  to  1000,  of  any  Length,  from  6  t§ 
l6  Beet  long,  and  from  to  12  Inches  broad ;  Thicknejs  being  l|,  2, 
z\,  and  3  Inches.  Aud  for  White  Deals  imported  from  Norway,  njchen 
fold  by  the  Hundred,  at  1 2  Feet  long  and  3  Inches  broad,  njohich  is  the 
cufomary  Method,  To  njohich  is  added,  a  Table  of  Solid  Meafure, 
Jhenxing  the  Contents',  in  Feet  and  garters,  of  any  Piece  of  V  imber^ 
from  1  to  60  Feet  long,  and  from  5  to  24  Inches  the  Girt,  to  e*very  half* 
foot  in  Length,  and  quarter  •inch  in  Girt,  Calculated  by  Ifaac  Sandys. 
4to.  6s.  boards.  Hodgfon.  Liverpool.  1786. 

The  above  title-page  is  a  fufficient  account  of  the  work.  The 
tables  do  not  appear  to  be  very  exaCt ;  but  may,  with  a  little  cor- 
teftion,  be  of  iervice  to  the  purchafers  of  deals. 

■Art,  26.  A  candid  Defence  of  the  Appointment  of  Sheriff  Brohrs,  as 
originally  infituted  by  Sir  Barnard  Turner,  Knt,  and  Thomas  Skin* 
per,  Efq.  laic  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Middlefex. 
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Humbly  addrejfed  to  the  Public  at* large ^  hut  more* particularly  t% 
James  Sandtrjon^  and  Brook  Watfon^’  Efqrs,  Sheriffs  eleSl.  8vo. 
Davis,  London,  1786. 

Th  is  author  has  turned  his  attention  to  topics  of  public  police; 
and  he  delivers  his  fentimcnts  with  great  moderation.  He  has,  how. 
ev^r,  no' turn  for  literature  ;  and  it  would  oblige  the  public,  i!  thoie 
patriotic  citizens,  who  have  any  thing  now  to  communicate,  would  be 
careful  not  to  employ  their  own  pens,  but  thofe  of  men  who  have  made 
fome  advances  in  the  art  of  compoiition. 

Art.  27.  ^he  IVay  to  Kerp  Him  :  a  Comedy^  performed  at  theThfatrt 
in  Drury  Lane,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadell,  London,  1785. 

A  critique  of  a  comedy  which  th^  public  has  been  in  poHenion  of 
for  many  years,  and  on  which  a  decided  opinion  has  been  long  formed, 
would  be  contrary  to  thedefign  of  our  publication.  We  have  only  to 
notice,  tHat  this  edition  has  been  retouched  by  the  author,  who  has 
likewifc  prefixed  to  it  a  well-w'ritten  addrefs,  or  dedication  to  Mrs. 
Abington  ;  replete  with  compliment  to  her,  and  breathing  nothing 
but  humility  with  regard  to  himfclf.  We  have  our  doubts,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Murphy  would  be  pleafed  {hould  his  cxpieflions  of  felf 
denial  be  interpreted  a  la  iettre. 

Art.  i8.  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Jane  Elizabeth  Moore  ;  Late  of  Bermondky 
in  the  County  of  Surry,  Written  by  her  felf  '  Containing  the  fmgular 
Adventures  of  herjelf  and  Family .  Her  fentimental  Journey  throuob 
Great  Britain ;  fpecifying  the  various  ManufaSlures  carried  on  at  each 
7ovon.  A  comprebenfve  Treatife  on  the  frade^  Manufadures^  Lam 
and  Police  of  this  Kingdom^  and  the  NeceJJity  of  a  Country  HofpitaL  Ti 
..  nvhich  is  prefixed^  a  poetic  Index.  3  vols.  lamo.  7s.  6d.  fewed. 
Bew,  London.  1786. 

The  intentions  of  the  author  were  to  amufe,  to  inftru£l,  and  to 
ycap  profit  by  her  performance.  In  the  laft  we  hope  (he  has  fucceeded, 
^s,  from  what  appears  in  the  work,  her  finances  do  not  feem  to  be  in 
the  moft  flouriihing  condition.  On  the  amufement  and  infiruflion 
which  arc  to  be.  drawn  from  this  publication,  the  friends  of  the  lady 
will  thank  us  for  our  filence.  Wt*  (hall  only  juft  hint  to  Mrs.  Moore, 
that  (he  appears  more  fitted  for  the  buftle  and  detail  of  bufinefs,  than 
calculated  to  fucceed  in  the  labours  of  the  clofet. 

Art,  29,  Royal  Tears  !  Sacred  to  filial  Piety.  By  William  Whitmort, 
4to.  2s.  Primed  for  the  Author,  at  the  LogOgraphic  Prefs, 
Sold  by  J.  Debrett,  R.  Baldwin,  J.  Bew,  and  J.  Sewell,  London, 
1785.  /  .  . 

To  explain  the  quaint  title  the  author  has  chofen  for  his  perfor 
mance,  it  is  nece/Tary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  ‘‘  Royal  Tears, 
&c.”  means  to  paint  the  ftatc  of  mind  of  James  11.  op  the  night  of 
his  abdication.  His  queen  likewife,  ^nd  his  natural  fon  the  Duke  of 
perwick,  are  introduced.  The  poem  confifts  of  narrative,  monologue, 
dialogue,  long  verfe,  (hort  verfe,  and  no  verfc  ;  it  is  in  every  refpefii 
down  to  the  prefs- work,  (over  which  w«  conjedurc  the  author  has 
biefided)  a  child  of  whim  and  affeftation,  where  not  a  fpark  of  geniiii 
Is  ^ifcerqible.  To  give  an  idea  at  once  in  what  manner  it  4  nxriu^ 
■  '  -  .  . •  .  'and 
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and  pritttid^  two  ftanzas,  cxa^ly  copied  from  the  publication,  will  be 
fufficicnt. 

<  A  trumpet  blew  ! — He  ftarted  ! — Strove  to  go  f— 

Held  by  the  robe,  his  courtc  wa.  flopp'd. 

Trembling— oppiefs'd— alarm’d — he  turn’d— when lo  I 
Fate’s  diieft  page  was  inflant’  op’d  ;  — 

«  Again  the  trumpet  blew — Tremendous  hour  f — 

The  cannon  roll'd  a  dreadful  peal! 

A  fliout  from  thoufands,  blefs’d  the  new  made  PowV— 

And  Echo  answer’d — Willi  am,  Hail  1* 

To  enter  into  more  minute  criticifm  is  unneceflary  ;  that  attendon 
can  only  be  claimed  by  works  oi  fvme  merit*  '  * 

Art.  30.  7he  Htjiory  of  a  Revolution  that  happened  at  Naples^  onjoing 

to  an  ofprefftve  tax.  Small  8vo.  i  s.  Ridgeway.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1 647,  was  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain,  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
Duke  of  Arcos  was  viceroy.  The  Spaniards  had  long  exercifed  over 
theii  fubjeds  all  oppreflion  of  conquerors  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  had 
long  felt  and  refented  their  injuries.  They  had  not  only  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  being  governed  by  a  neighbouring  country,  and  of  feeing 
their  firft  offices  filled  by  foreigners,  but  laboured  under  the  moll  heavy 
taxes.  Not  only  every  elegance  of  life,  but  almoft  every  neceffary 
was  taxed  :  their  houfes,  their  clothes,  their  bread.'  MafTaniello, 
a  young  filherman,  about  four-and^twenty,  endowed  with  all  thofe 
qualities  that  are  the  mod  fitted  to  gain  upon  the  populace,  with  grait 
warmth  joined  the  people,  on  the  occafion  of  a  new  tax  which  was 
impofed  on  fruit,  joined  the  people  in  their  curfes  agamll  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  cried  aloud  that  he  would  deliver  them.  A  concert  was 
formed  among'  the  people ;  and  MafTaniello,  whofe  mind  expanded 
'with  his  fituation,  and  who  difeovered  the  latent  powers  of  an  orator, 
,a  general,  and  a  llatefman,  led  them  on  with  fuccefs,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  force  and  fraud  of  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  to  freedom.  The 
oppfelfive  taxes  were  abolilhed,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  the 
mod  folemn  edi6ls  recognized  and  confirmed,  and  the  florm  fubfided. 

The  dory  of  MafTaniello  is  at  this  moment  revived,  for  it  has 
many  years  fince  appeared  in  Englifh,  manifeftly  to  inflame  the  public 
againfl  the  fhop-tax,  which  is  undoubtedly"  botli  partial  and  oppref- 
five. 

Art.  31,  A  Trip  to  Holland.  Small  8vo.  2s.  6d.  fewed.  BeckeU 
London.  1786. 

The  title  of  this  volume  promifes  little  pleafure  to  a  reader  Of 
voyages  and  travels.  The  influence  of  a  Belgic  fky  is  not  iuppofed 
to  be  very  favourable  to  genius ;  Batavia  was  never  eileemed  clafiic 
ground  ;  nor  does  the  charader,  the  manners,  or  the  cufloms  of  the 
Dutch,  offer  very  inviting  materials  for  defeription  or  imitation. 
But,  whoever,  can  bellow  half  an  hour  on  this  “  Trip  to  Holland f 
Will  find  himfclf  agreeably  furprifed,  and  meet  with  very  innocent, 
though  not  rapturous  recreation.  The  following  chapter  will  ferve 
^  ?  Specimen  of  the  author’s  manner. 


•  Packer 
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*  Packet  at  Sea. 

•  A  very  heavy  gale.  The  voice,  however,  of  a  Frenchman, 
'  finging  a  petit  chanfon^  llruck  upon  my  car.  Strange  !  exclaimed  I, 
that  a  man  (houW  be  thus  eafy,  nay,  even  merry,  during  a  ftorm  — 
and  a  ilorm  at  fea  !  My  curiofity  was  raifed.  I  inquired  for  the 
finger,  and  was  conducted  to  him  by  the  mate. 

‘He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  evidently  difordered  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  vcffel.  Stranger  ftill,  thought  I,  that  the  animal  fpirits 
fhould  thus  triumph  over  the  bodily  affedlions and  I  rallied  him 
accordingly. 

‘Ah  I  Monfieur,  cried  he,  on  nCa  iit  que  It  vaijjfeau  eji  en  dangtr^ 
d'ejt  pourquoi  je  ebante  pour  cba£'er  la  peur% 

“  Four  chaffer  la  peur  * 

‘  Ouiy  Monfiiur^  car  je  nai  jamais  P  air  ifijle—en  un  mot  je  ne  fuis  pas 
Angkis. 

‘  You  think  an  Englifliman,  then,  the  dulleft  of  human  beings  ? 
^ents  doubte^  retorned  he,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  friend,  a 
Dutchman,  who  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  reply. 

‘  I  complimented  him  on  his  voice,  and  on  his  excellent  ftile  in 
finging.  Is  it  poffible  that  you  can  be  Jerious,  feid  he  ? — *1  am  an 
Engliftman,  replied  I.  He  fmiled,  and  fasd  no  more  ;  bat  he  was 
evidently  pleafed.  I  had  gained  his  favour  by  commending  his 
voice.  O  flattery  ?— foft,  infinuating  flattery  !— how  eafiiy  doft  thou 
wind  thyfelf  about  the  heart  of  man  ! — how  pleafmg,  how  foothing 
art  thou  to  the  fool !  —  1  was  ever  afterwards  his  friend — his 

bon  ami.  Charmed  with  being  thought  a  finger  I — Be  it  fo.  And 
if  friendlhips  may  be  thus  eafily  purchafed,  tell  me,  I  pray  ye,  0 
Ions  and  daughters  of  humanity  !.  would  you  ever  live  without  a 
friend?’ 

This  trip  is  profeflTedly  WTitten  in  the  manner  of  Sterne  ;  a  moft 
alluring,  but  dangerous  model  to  follow.  It  is  eafy,  indeed,  to 
copy  his  oddky,  his  eccentricity,  his  breaks  and  paufes,  his  table  of 
contents,  his  lubricity,  and  his  digrefllons ;  but  to  imitate  his  wit 
and  humour,  his  flrokes  of  fatire,  and  tones  of  fenfibility,  reqiflres 
a  genius  equal  to  that  of  the  original.  There  is,'neverthelefs,  much 
merit  in  the  prefent  attempt ;  and  we  recommend  to  the  author  tp 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
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REASONINGS  CONCERNING  THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 

IRELAND. 

qN  the  Other  fide,  it  was  faid,'  that  the  profpeft  of  all  that  prof- 
^  periiy,  which  was  prognofticated  to  Ireland,  was  diilant,  vague,’ 
indeterminate,  and  uncertain  ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  ferious  fubjedi  of  political  and  commercial  jealoafy. 
Habits  of  iriduftry  are  not  fuddenly,  nor  eafily,  acquired  by  indivi-* 
duals :  and  it  is  with  Hill  greater  difficulty,  and  after  infinitely  longer 
intcrvals'of  time,  that  habits  of  application  are  acquired  by  nations. 
Even  in  Scotland,  a  kingdom  more  famed  for  induHry  and  fobricty 
of  manners,  than  Ireland,  in  which  taxes  are  as  light,  the  necefia-' 
ries  of  life  as  cheap,  and  the  price  of  labour  as  low,  a»in  Ireland, 
wc  do  not  find  that  manufadlurers  have  migrated  thither,  fince  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  from  England,  -In  fadi,  there  is  a  fallacy  in 
our  reafoning  concerning  the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  Eng-^ 
land  and  in  Ireland.  You  may  hire  a' labourer,  or  an  artifan,  m 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  for  one-third  part  of  what  he  will  coft  in  Eng-^ 
land  ;  yet,  fuch  is  the  difference  in  their  (kill,  application,  and  fuf- 
tcnance,  that  an  Enalifhman  will  double  the  of  the  Irifhman' 
or  Scotchman  in  their  O]^  countries.  A  tranlition  from'the  inter¬ 
mitting  idlenefs  and  fimplicity  of  agriculture  and  pafturagc,  to, the 
perfevering  induftry  and  genius  requifite’in  the  arts,  will  not  be  in. 
Itantaneous,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this,  nor  yet  in  the  next  ge¬ 
neration. — Even  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  is,  at  this  day.  carried  on 
by  Englifh  capitals,  and  Englifh  credit.  Withdraw  thefe,'' and  the 
manufacture  falls  into  immediate  decay.  And,  as  this  nianufaftiirc 
h  chiefly  carried  on  by  Englifh  capitals,  fo  the  greateft  (hare  of  its 
profits  centres  in  England.  Indeed,  while  the  two.  nations  axe  fo 
nearly  connedted  by  vicinity,  language,  manners,  cufloms,  religion, 
laws,  intermarriages,  and  general  intcrcourfc ;  and  while  London 
continues  to  be  the  feat,  if  not  of  government  to  fuch  an  extent  as 
formerly,  yet  of  government  to  a  certain  extent,  and  certainly  of 
the  common  fovercign,  the  fountain  of  honour  and  preferment  in 
both;  while  it  continues  to  be  the  feat  of  polite  and  fifhionable  re¬ 
fort,  and  of  varied  and  elegant  pleai'ure  ;  the  wealth  of  Ireland  will 
be-  the  wealth  of  England  :  for  the  riches  of  the  former  kingdom 
N^il!  circulate  through  a  thoufand  channels  into  the  latter.  vVhat 
^bc  lapfc  of  ages  may  produce,  and  what  may  be  the  face  of  af- 
Jtirs  in  Ireland  fomc  centuries  hence,  it  concerns  not  us^  dt  the  prc-. 
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fcnt  moment,  very  anxioufly  to  inquire.  Let  us  grafp  at  objcfls 
u^ithin  our  reach,  and  judge  of  fafts  that  come  under  our  eye ;  left, 
by  endeavouring  to  embrace  too  extenfive  a  fpherc,  we  lofe  our. 
felves  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  and  become  unable  to  dilHnguift 
the  clouds  from  the  tops  of  diftant  mountains.  Ireland  may  one  dav 
be,  in  comparifon  with  England,  what  England  is  in  comparifon 
with  the  Auitrian  Netherlands.  But,  amidft  the  vicifTitudes  of  na¬ 
tions  that  muft  precede  fuch  a  date  of  affairs,  whatever  regulations 
we  may  now  make  for  preventing  it,  muft  be  fwallowed  up  and  loft 
in  fomc  other  revolution. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  unfettled  date,  and  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  fettlcment  of  affairs  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  fhall  make  two  obfervations. 

Firft,  Wedifcein,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  ufual  jealoufy 
which  actuates  nations,  on  occafion  of  any  new  arrangement  for 
uniting,  or  bringing  them  clofer  together  than  before.  When  the 
union  was  in  agitation  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  Engliih 
were  jealous  of  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  of  the  Engliih.  When  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  devolved  to  the  Ele&or  of  Hanover,  the 
Hanoverians  were  greatly  alarmed  left  the  union  of  the  Eledoral  and 
Britifti  crowns  (hould  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  afilifl  them  -with  the  introdudlion  of  Englifh  liberty  into 
the  dominions  of  Germany. 

Secondly,  At  the  fame  time  that  it  muft  be  confefted  that  the  part 
which  the  Engliih  miniftry  had  to  acl,  when  it  was  their  obje*ft  to 
fettle  a  lading  connection,  and  good  agreement,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  was  full  of  difficulty  ;  yet  it  r:iuft  alfo  be  owned,  that 
they  have  not  dilcovered,  in  their  endeavours  to  effeCl  that  objed, 
any  of  thofe  maftcrly  ftrokes  of  policy  which  havefometimes  brought 
order  out  of  confufion,  and  faved  dates  from  impending  danger  and 
difafter.  Our  miniftry  have  good  intentions,  but. not  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  :  fupplenef>  rather  than  dexterity,  activity  rather  than  vi¬ 
gour,  and  good  fenfe,  but  no  refources  of  enlarged  capacity.  They 
teem  well  enough  fitted  to  conduCt  the  affairs  of  a  regular  efta- 
blilbed  government,  but  by  no  means  to  divert,  to  manage,  or  to 
(ubdue  t^e  paftions  of  popular  alTemblies,  and  to  extricate  the  Hate 
from  perilous  iituations. 

Wc  ftiall  give  one  example  of  that  maflcrly  genius  which  is  re- 
quifite,  and  which  has  often  been  found  equal  to  the  talk  of  com- 
poling  infurreClions,  and  eftablilhing  regular  and  fixed  authority. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  people  of  Scotland,  at 
that  time  warlike,  and  in  the  pofTefiion  of  arms,  were  as  generally 
averfe  to  the  union,  as  the  Irilh  are  at  this  day,  to  the  propofed 
commercial  arrangements  ;  and  an  armed  refinance  to  that  mod  im¬ 
portant  meafure  was,  with  great  reafon,  apprehended  by  both  the 
Engliih  and  the  Scotch  miniftry.  By  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Queenfbury,  Major  Cunningham  was  direCled  to  lead  on  an  infur- 
rtClion  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to  hold  a  correfpon* 
dence  with  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  other  Scotch  chiefs,  who  were 
moft  difaifeCled  to  the  union.  Cunningham,  who  was  fecretly  in  the 
pay  of  the  court,  proceeded  in  the  bufinefs  committed  to  his  care, 
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and  undertook  to  have  an  army  of  eight  thoufahd  meh  ready,  againft 
a  certain  day,  to  overawe  the  parliament. houfe  at  Edinburgh,  and 
to  enforce  the  ancient  rights  and  previleges  of  Scotland «  Every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  riling  in  the  .well,  infurredions  were  prevented  in 
other  places,  and  the  bad  humours  of  the  nation  were  drawn  to  the 
rendevouz  in  Airlhire,  as  to  a  head  and  ilTue.  In  the  mean  time^ 
matters  were  fo  managed  with  fome  leading  men,  .who  poEelTcd 
the  chief  authority  with  the  infurgents,  and  thofc  who  had  agreed 
to  join  them,  that  all  their  fehemes  of  refiftance,  through  procafti. 
nation,  and  various  pretexts  and  evafions,  came  to  nothing  :  the 
arts  of  our  prefent  miniftry  come  far  Ihort  of  this  ftroke  of  genius. 

The  Englilh  cabinet,  it  is  faid,  were  hot  confulted-  on  the  Eledoc 
of  Hanover’s  acceflion  to  the  German  league,  which  has  brought 
Great  Britain  into  fre(h  embarrallments,  but  which  appears  to  us  co' 
have  been  wife  and  necelTary.  'Fhe  Emprefs  of  Ruilia  has  an  eye  to 
Ducal  Pruffia,  and  the  Emperor  to  the  recovery  of  Silefia,  and  the 
exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the  Netherlands,  which,  ever  dillevered 
from  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  muft  foon  fall  a  facrihee  to  the  am¬ 
bition  of  France.  The  Empre.s  may  punilh  Great  Britain  if  (he 
pleafes,  and  at  the  fame  time  herfelf,  by  interrupting  or  diminifli* 
ing  the  Ruffian  and  Englifh  trade,  and  the  Emperor  may  purfiie  a 
fimilar  courfe  of  conduct.  But  a  regard  to  the  liberites  of  Germany^ 
of  Britain,  and  of  Europe,  will  juftify  the  Germanic  Leagut  in  the 
light  of  all  found  politicians,  and  induce  it  to  watch,  with  the  mod 
vigilant  care,  all  collufions  among  the  three  great  continental 
powers,  as  well  as  their  military  preparations. 

EAST-INDIBI*  ^ 

ft 

.  “  i 

The  general  alarm  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  Eaft-India  bill  has  excited^ 
among  the  Britilh  Inhabitants  of  that  country,  feems  at  once  to 
prove  its  moral juft  ice  and  political  inexpedienc.  The  man  who,  by  fair 
induftry  or  good  fpreune,  accumulates  wealth,  cannot  have  any  fair 
objedions  to  "lay  before  a  juft  tribunal  a  true  ftatc  of  his  affairs  ; 
but  thofe,  who  are  confeious  of  rapine  and  fraud,  will  unite  in  a  con- 
lederaey  for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  odnoxlous  law,  either  by  in¬ 
fluence,  or  threats,  or  perhaps  by  methods  ftill  more  violent.  And, 
at  bell,  if  refiftance  Ihould  neither  be  threatened  nor  praflifed,  the 
Britilh  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaft-lndies  are  certainly  laid  under  a  ilrong 
temptation,  and  in  feme  cafes,  under  a  neceffity  of  returning  from 
India,  with  their  forrtunes,  to  other  countries.  It  is  indeed  a  hard 
jnattcr  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  Britilh  fubjeds,  a  trial  by 
jury :  but,  in  this  refpeft,  the  fervants  of  the  company  arc  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  the  military  fervants  of  the  crown  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  has  a  mind  to  feek  riches  and  honour  in  the  fervice  of  either, 
®uft  fubmit  to  the  difadvantages  of  the  courfe  of  life  which,  on  the 
^hole,  he  prefers  to  every  ocher.  Befides,  in  point  of  ethics,  aa 
abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  a  few,  when  that  abridgment  tends 
to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  whole  empire,  is  clearly  juftifiable. 
'Hie  great  queftion  is,  how  far  it  is  fafe  to  provoke  the  paffions  or 
politically  wife,  by  alarming  the  fears  of  the  Britilh  in  India,  to 
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•direft  thbfc  fplcndld  private  fortunes  which  add  fo  ' greatly  to  the 
.capital  of  the  Britiih  nation,  to  foreign  countries?  This  influx  of 
wealth  docs  indeed  tend,  and  that  very  ftrongly,  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people,. as  well  as  to  influence  votes  in  the  ilou.e 
•of  Commons ;  yet  it  would  be  rather  refinement  to  fuppofe  that  iV;r. 
.Pitt  had  any  intention  in  his  £afl-lndia  Bill,  to  introduce  parliamcn. 
.tary  reform,  or  national  reformation. 

JANUARY. 

king's  SPEECH. 

His  Majelly's  Speech  from  the  throne  is  cautious,  diflant,  and  re. 
ferved.  It'avoids  all  particulars,  and  intrenches  adminillration  in 
the  wide  field  of  generals.  "  It  tells  us,  that  the  nation  is  rich,  fiou. 
rifhing*,  and  happy  j  and  that  it  is  well  able  to  bear  additional  bur¬ 
thens  ;  but  fays  not  a  word  of  foreign  treaties,  the  great  bufinefsof 
this,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  nations,  at  the  prefent  moment.  In 
(hort,  the  minifler  has 'made  his  majefly  talk  to  his  people  on  a  Tub- 
jeft  of  which  they'are  more  competent  to  judge  than  he  is;  while 
he  gives  not  the  leaft  information  concerning  liibje£ls  that  are  vc^ 
'interefling  to  the  nation,  and  had  excited  a  very  general  and  anxi. 
ous  concern. 

FEBRUARY. 

ACCUSATION  OP  MR.  HASTINGS. 

Mr.  Burke  has  at  laft  broken  ground,  and  begun  to  carry  on  Hi 
works  again  ft  the  late  governor-general  Bengal,  Mr.  Haftings. 
And  in  this  attack,  he  is  fupported  by  his  party — (hall  we  fay  ?  or 
faflion  among  whom  are  tome  charaders  that  in  the  late  war  did 
,not  certainly  advance  the  military  renown  of  their  country.  When 
.the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  fell  in  the  new  world,  they  were  fuftained 
and  even  promoted  in  the  old.  In  the  centre,  where  thefe  appear  to 
unite,  at  the  jundion  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  oceans,* 
Nature  herfelf  had  raifed  a  fublime  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  mili¬ 
tary  virtue :  and  on  that  theatre  this  was  difplayed  with  great  glory 
and  fuccefs  by  the  Britifh  officers  and  foldiers,  under  the  diredion  of 
General  Elliot.  In  Alia,  amidft  the  flufluating  councils,  and 
varying  orders  from  England,  and  the  ftorms  which  W'ere  excited 
by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  jealoufy  and  the  perfidy  of  the  native 
princes,  and  perhaps  too  by  the  faditious  difpofition  of  feme  of  his 
.colleagues  in  office;  amidft  thefe  ftorms,  Hastings  ftcadily  held 
the  helm,  fleered  the  (hip  into  port,  and  preferved  to  his  country, 
as  if  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  the  richeft  and  faired  dependency  that  was 
"ever  polled  by  any  kingdom,  The  foccefs  of  his  mcafurefs  jufti* 
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fed  the  fagacity  and  the  vigour  of  the  means :  the  event  and  confum- 
mation  of  his  plans  illuftrated  whatever  had  appeared  dark  or  doubt* 
ful  in  his  condud  ;  brought  forth  the  purity  of  his  intentions^  and  ma* 
nifefted  the  largenefs  of  his  mind.  Yet  this  man,  unfufpedlcd  of 
avarice,  and  whofe  only  f^ult,  is  the  lofty  ambition  of  having  dared 
to  incur  a  hazardous  refponfibility  in  order  to  fave  his  country;  this 
man,  of  all  the  great  officers,  whether  in  military  or  civil  departments 
during  the  late  war,  is  the  only  one  whole  condud  is  publicly  ar¬ 
raigned  and  called  in  queftion; 

'rhe  accufer  of  Mr.  Haftings  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  man  of 
genius,  learning,  and  great  fenfibility  of  temper.  Jt  is  the  nature  of 
ail  paffions  to  magnify  their  objeds :  extreme  irritability'  of  nerves, 
which  is  fometimes  carried  even  to  the  length  of  madnefs,  not  only 
exaggerates  fads,  but  creates  phantoms :  and  to  thefc  circumftances, 
united  very  probably  with  an  early  refolution  of  Mr.  Burke  to  dif- 
tinguifli  himfelf,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics,  by  calling  to  judgment  fome  plunderer  of  th« 
provinces,  we  are  probably  to  aferibe  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  an  ingenious  and  good,  purfuing  a  great  and  jull  man,  with  all 
the  fury  of  indignation  againft  injultice  and  oppreffion. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  fince,  in  our  monthly  hiftorical  and  political 
fpcculation,  we  hazarded  the  conjedure  that  Mr.  Burke,  whofe  pre¬ 
dominant  paffion  is  the  love  of  literary  fame,  had  in  his  earlier  years, 
on  his  lirft  profped  of  coming  into  parliament,  determined  if  poffible, 
in  imitation  of  Cicero,  to  drag  fome  delinquent  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  public.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  Mr.  Haftings ;  he  watched  his 
condud ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  colledion  of  materials  for  accu- 
fation ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
paffions,  made  up  for  the  barrennefs  of  his  fubjed.  That  ideas  of 
this  kind  have  adually  taken  pofTeffion  of  his  mind  appears  the  more 
certain,  when  we  refled  that  he  1ms  of  late  talked  much  of  Cicero  and 
Verres  ih  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke  contended  that  an 
accufer  for  the  public  was  intitled  to  great  indulgence,  and  all  the 
affiftance  poffible  in  the  profecution  of  his  objed.  He  inftanced,  from 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  the  feveral  Hates  ufed  to  give 
every  advantage  of  information  to  thofe  who  took  upon  them  the 
honourable,  the  dangerous,  and  the  difagreeable  talk  of  bringing  a 
public  delinquent  to  trial.  He  went  into 'the  hiftory  of  Cicero's 
profecution  of  Vierres,  and  pointed  out  that,  notwith Handing  that 
governor  had  been  in  the  higheft  offices,  and  clofcly  conneded  with 
me  greateft  mcti  in  Rome ;  yet,  when  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  im¬ 
peach  him  for  extortion  and  other  high  crimes,  every  foarce  of  in* 
formation  that  could  be  thought  of  was  laid  open  to  him  :•  this  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  fome  probability  to  the  conjedure  which  wc  formerly 
hazarded.  Mr.  Burke  we  doubt  not,  is  aduated  in  this  ‘  proiiKution 
I  by  vircnOQs  intentions.  The  famous  knight,  of  La  Mancha  was  a 
toan  oi  learning,  genius,  taftc,  and  virtue.  It  was  a  juft  indignatkm 
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againft  ihjuftice  and  oppreflion,  ^bat  determined  him  to  fally  forth  in 
qaeftof  adventurers:  and,  in  all  his  enterprizes,  he  (hewed  great  va 
lour  as  well  .as  benevolence^  although  he  unfortunately  miftook 
their  proper  obj^s. 

Mr.  Hadings  views  the  hodile  preparations  of  the  orator  with  a 
tranquillity  which>.if  it  is  not  fincere,  is  nobly  aifeded;  and,  with  an 
creft  countenance,  feems  to  fay  to  his  accufer,  though  you  emulate 
the  glory  of  Cicero,  you  have  not  found  in  me  a  Ver res, 

•  -  GERMANIC  LEAGUE, 

It  was  ezpefled  once,  that  the  opposition  in  parliament  would 
found  fonie  motion  againd.  minidry,  on  the  ground  of  the  accelTion 
of  HanovCr  to  the  Germanic  league;  but  the  expeftations  of  this 
(eemnow  to  die  away."  .  The  mihifter  is  not  certainly  refponfible  for 
the  refolutions/orinqd.in  the  councils  of  Hanover,  And,"  if  he  were, 
is  it  clear  that  the  accedioh  of  Hanover  to  the  German  confederacy, 
is  not  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  the  grand  objed  of  the 
Emperor  to  exchange  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.  Suppofc 
this  exchange' to  be  made,  the  Netherlands,  difunited  from  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  dominions,  would  infallibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  if 
they  fhpuld  not  be  proteded,by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  For  the 
flrench  .monarchs  have  lain  in  wait  to  extend  their  power  over  the 
Netherlands  for  more  than  a  century.  They  have  reduced  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  them,  and  they  only  look  forward  to  a  fit  op¬ 
portunity  of  fubduing  the  reft.  This  barrier  being  removed,  the 
United  Provinces  would  alfo  fall  into  the  French  monarchy,  if  they' 
(hould  not  be  divided,'  or  in  fome  fhape  or  other  be  made  the  fubjeds 
of  feme  ambitious  bargain  between  the  courts  of  Vcrfaillcs  arid  Vi¬ 
enna,  ’The  independency  of  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  grand 
bulwark's  againft  that  univerlai  monarchy  with  which  Europe  has  been 
threatened  for  more  than  a  century,  by  France,  and  is,  indeed.  Hill 
threatened, 

[  To  be  continued*  ]  . 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  rtqurfedu 
hijent  Mr.  Murray,  No.. 3 2,  Fleet-llrect,  LondiOVi^  wobere  Sub* 
jeribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  as  e  ref fully  dejired  to  give  iff 
their  Names*  • 

In  anfwer  to  our  co^ej^ndent  Aristides,  voe  heg^  to  inform 
him  that  The  Hiftory  of  Greece*  is  not  negleSed ;  nuith  regard  to  his 
anecdotes  of  the  author^  they  'are  no  doubt  mean^  and  floevo  him  in  a  con-- 
teweptible  foint  ^  •view.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe^  we  are  mafiers  of  enough 

of  even.worfe farticsslars  ourjelves^  were  we  diffgfed  to  make  ufe  of  them 

-  *  *  .  *  • 

Concerning  The  Indian  Guide,  we  had  the  favour  of  a  fmgU 
njy  frftn  Indian  for  the  uje  of  cur  Review ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
per/ttmance  is  not  yet  reprinted  in  England. 
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